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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


—_e— 
Part THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER XXIX. A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


Youne Brett had got up once more to Lon- 
don, and had driven from the train to his lodgings, 
and from his lodgings straight to Alfred-place. 
He was delighted to see Miss Manuel once 
more, and almost gambolled round her like 
a faithful terrier, as he was. “I am so glad 
to see you again,” he said, “and to see you so 
well. Our colonel has given me a month. Some 
of our fellows were making a jolly party to go 
over and see the French at Chalons, and the 
colonel wished me to be with them, but I begged 
hard to come here, and I am so glad, dear Miss 
Manuel.” 

She was quite touched at this friendly interest. 
You are a good dear boy,” she said. “You 
have been true to me all through—yes, ai/ 
through, and I never shall forget it—never !” 

There was a little falter in her voice, and 
Young Brett darted away from the subject ob- 
streperously. 

“The worst is,” he said, wistfully, “I am so 
stupid, I am getting so stupid—I am not clever 
at doing things. I don’t know the way. But 
now, dear Miss Manuel, here I am. I want to 
be trained. It will be a charity and a kindness 
to use me, it will indeed; just to send me about, 
you know, of messages, and that sort of thing. 
I delight in the excitement, ’pon my word I do!” 

Miss Manuel smiled on bim. “I have given 
you enough work for this year, after that Welsh 
expedition.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I don’t think I managed 
that so badly. ’*Jove! when I came down first I 
thought there was a regular mystery, but it 
turned out very pleasantly. Even that, however, 
I can take no credit for, for it was really an acci- 
dent. By the way, that Carter,” and Young 
Brett began to grow hot, and colour at the men- 
tion of the name, “what has become ot him? 
I never told you the things he said—though, 
indeed, I ought not to mention it now.” 

Her eyes glittered. “JZ know what he said to 
you as well as if I was standing by and listening. 
'| I know what vile things he could say and do. 
| But his time is shortening.” She got up and 





began to walk. “There are people on his track. 
It is too soon to tell you everything; but this I 
will say, that though it seems long since our 
darling left us, still no one has been sleeping, 
nor have we forgotten this vile cruel heart, who 
helped to send her so early to her grave. I am 
weak, I know, and only a woman, but trust me. 
I have said it should be Never Forgotten, nor 
has it! And I tell you now all is nearly ready, 
and the moment is fast drawing on!” 

For the first time she looked steadily at Young 
Brett for enthusiasm and eagerness, but instead, 
she saw blank dismay and a sort of hopeless 
grief. This youth showed everything in his face. 
* You don’t tell me this, Miss Manuel,” he said, 
imploringly. “Ono! Why, this is what he 
said, and dared to say of you.” 

“He did!” she said, triumphantly. “Ah! 
then he has instinct already of what is coming. 
But he shan’t escape. Never! Neither he, nor 
that other, the rea? murderer, nor the real mur- 
derer’s wife! We can reach them all, are reach- 
ing them, and shall overtake them in a very little 
time! You can help me still, as you have helped 
me so well.” 

Again she gave him that triumphant look, ex- 
pecting encouragement. But Young Brett’s eyes 
were on the ground, and there was a sore wounded 
expression in his face, 

“© then it is true, it is a// true!” he said, 
mournfully. “O, Miss Manuel, I couid not 
have believed this! And it has come like a 
blow upon me. I told him to his face that 
it was all false—and indeed I wish it had been all 
false.” 

“ What,”’ said Miss Manuel, “and would you 
have me sit down quietly and submit? I should 
have died a year ago if I had. Are there laws 
and punishments to meet crimes like this? No. 
We must:take it into our own hands, and punish 
for ourselves.” 

“But you don’t mean it,” said Young Brett, 
in a sort of agony. “No, I know you don’t. 
It is so dreadful to think of. And the poor girl, 
who has done no harm in the world, and done us 
no harm. O, there is something shocking in it. 
And you who are so noble, and so much above us 
all, and whom I would do anything in the wide 
world for, to Aave such an idea, I can’t believe 
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you beginning to be like the rest?” she said. 
“Very well, it is only being deceived in one 
more.” 

“T know Lam very stupid,” said he, still in this 
tone of despair, “and very useless. I only mean 
well, and do my best. But, inthis sort of thing, 
I should be miserable all my life, I Avow I should. 
It is awful to think of. A young wife, Miss 
Manuel, to be ruined in this way. O, you must 
think again, do, do think again, dearest Miss 
Manuel, and say—you are joking.” 

Miss Manuel did feel a sort of self-reproach 
then. She was silent forafew moments. ‘“ Ah, 
you have not lost a sister, and cannot feel. No 
matter. I was only mistaken. I thought I was 
secure of you, at least. You were faithful to 
me. Now I must only go on by myself.” 
Suddenly her voice changed; there came a 
touching sweetness and affection into her tone. 
* Ah! I understand, and do not mean what 
Isay.. It is natural in you. You are too noble, 
and too good for this vile pursuit. It és horrible. 
But it is my life. Ihave lived for nothing else. I 
may as well go on now. I must go on, even if I 
sacrifice everything that loves me, or cares for 
me.” 

He shook his head sadly. He seemed to stagger 
under some dreadful blow. “I would do any- 
thing for you, Miss Manuel,” he said, sadly, 
“anything. I think at this moment, if you wanted 
it, I would go into a house on fire, or—anything 
of that sort. But this young girl—to destroy her, 
or stand by and see it—O! it would be before me 
day and night.” And Young Brett mournfully 
took his hat. “ And that man Romaine—O, I 
am afraid, Miss Manuel, I see it all now.” 

“Don’t leave me,” said she; “don’t give me 
up. That is only wanting to finish it. Though, 
perhaps, it is better to have done with every- 
body that is good.” 

“T know Lam not,” said Young Brett, in grow- 
ing excitement, “as goodas I ought to be. And I 
don’t set up as being anything of a saint, like 
some of our fellows; but—but—if this is—to 
go on—I must—I must. O, Miss Manuel, if 
you will only promise me to give up this dreadful 
scheme——” 

“Very well,” said she, proudly, “you zon’t 
understand me, then. Well, I am grieved; but 
no matter. As for giving up—no, no. You would 
have me give up my life. Give up my prayers. 
Give up the only atonement I can make to our 
lost darling. Ah! no, no!” 

** Atonement to her,” said Young Brett, more 
excitedly, “ why, it isenough to bring her sweet 
soul back again toearth. Why you know, Miss 
Manuel, it is 2 defiance of her last sweet prayers 
and wishes, on the very morning that she left us.” 

Miss Manuel stopped suddenly in her walk, 
and came up close to him. 

“Her last wishes,” she said. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“You know,” he said; “of course you do! 
What she sent to Hanbury.” 





“Sent to Hanbury?” she said, turning pale, 


and her large eyes straining at Young Brett. 
“What did she send to Hanbury ?” 

“ Ah, Miss Manuel,” he said, “ you would not 
go in the face of her last dear piteous words, 
written that very Sunday morning. He showed 
them to me before he sealed them up and sent 
them to you.” 

“What is all this?” said Miss Manuel. “I 
know nothing of it. There is some dreadful thing 
that has been concealed from me. Tell it to me 
all—tell it to me all—at once, and quickly !” 

She was so frantic and agitated, that he became 
alarmed and agitated too. He told her how, 
about a week after that Sunday, Hanbury had 
come to him with a letter of Violet’s, written on 
the morning of her death, begging forgiveness 
for the suffering she had caused him, and hoping 
that Fermor and his wife, should he ever choose 
one, would live happily ; and conjuring him, as a 
last favour, never to think of doing anything in 
the way of avenging her trials or her death. And 
further, to see that no one else did. This was 
the substance of Violet’s last letter. 

“Good God!” said Miss Manuel, sinking into 
achair. “This was never sent to me, never told 
tome. Where is it? Who has it ?” 

“Hanbury. He gave it to me to send to you 
the very morning I saw him off at the docks. 
And indeed I am sure I posted it: indeed I am. 
Though I am so stupid and clumsy some- 
times——” And he stopped and looked round 
ruefully as this suspicion crossed him. 

“Run to him! fly to him!” said she, starting 
up. “Bring him here. Don’t lose a moment. 
Bring him here at once.” 

He rushed away. By a cruel perverse- 
ness, he could not find Hanbury, though he 
sought him all daylong. He left a note for him 
at aclub; and there, late in the afternoon, when 
Hanbury was glancing at a paper with a 
dull interest, a servant came, and said a lady 
was at the door in her carriage, and wished to 
see him. 

By an instinct, he knew that it was Miss 
Manuel, and came out quickly. 

“Will you get in?” she said; “I want to talk 
to you.” 

He was struck with the sudden look of anxious 
inquiry that had taken up its place in her face, 
and got in without a word. They drove away. 
“You are doing too much,” he said; “ you will 
make yourself ill again.” 

“The letter!” she said, suddenly. ‘ What 
about this letter? I never heard of it. You 
never spoke of it. Why didn’t you? Show it 
to me.” 

He knewat once what she meant. For him, as 
there had been but one Violet, so there was but 
one letter, and that associated with her. 

“Why I sent it to you the morning I sailed,” 
he said, hurriedly. 

“Never reached me, never,” she said, wringing 
her hands despairingly. “O, where is it? Dnive 
to your house.” 

“T have it here,” said Hanbury, sadly, taking 
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out his pocket-book. “ What I sent was a copy. 
Here is her own dear writing, soft, sweet, and 
delicate, like herself.” 

His voice was trembling, and his fingers were 
trembling yet more, as he put the writing into 
her hand. It was as though her gentle spirit had 
risen up betweenthem. Pauline’s eyes swam as 
she looked on the little palecharacters. It may 
be given here—her last appeal, written on that 
last Sunday morning : 


“Dear John Hanbury,—They are gone out 
this morning for a few minutes. I feel happier 
and a little stronger. I have never been 
able to tell you how miserable I felt at all 
the suffering I caused your kind and generous 
heart ; but I was a foolish thoughtless girl, not 
so wicked as perhaps I seemed. I saw in your 
eyes yesterday that you had forgiven me. Let 
me ask something else, too. Charles will marry 
and be happy. I so wish, dear John Hanbury, 
that he and she whom he shall marry, may con- 
tinue happy, and that no wish of punishment or 
retribution shall ever interfere with them. I 
know you will do this for me, and add to the 
proofs of that love you have shown me, and 
which I have so unworthily-—But I mast 
stop here; and, dear John Hanbury, God bless 


you for ever! as you deserve. 
“VIOLET,” 


Streaming eyes read this letter. The sweet 
name Violet was written faintly, and in letters 
that tottered. Her spirit seemed to flutter 
gently across the paper. Miss Manuel kissed 
it frantically, and the next moment it fell from 
her hands 

“My God!” she said; “it is ail too late.” 


CHAPTER XXX. CATCHING AT STRAWS. 

Sue first flew to Mrs. Fermor, but found that 
she was out. They did not know where she had 
gone. Never were there such agitated moments. 
“Drive quickly, drive quickly!” she cried out to 
her coachman. But whither? She knew not 
whom to look for, or where to find them. 
Romaine, the Destroyer—whom (as she thought 
with a sort of stab at her heart) she had turned 
loose—he must be found. He was not at his 
club, not likely to be at his house, was at Rich- 
mond, perhaps. She drove to his chambers—he 
actually was in. 

She flew up-stairs into his room. 

“Here is a surprise!” he cried out; “ Ishould 
rather say an honour, should I not? Though 
the other day your young friend, that pretty 
little wife, presented herself, and——Why, has 
anything happened ?” 

No wonder he put the question, for she looked 
in deep distress. “It is about her,” she said, a 
little wildly ; “and I have come to you to appeal 
to you—to your generosity. I have been very 
foolish, very wicked, I should say (that is to say, 
I did not know then what I know now). And I 
|| want you to do me a favour, the only one I have 
| ever asked you.” 





Mr. Romaine shook his head and smiled. “I 
never make wild promises. But let us hear. We 
shall see.” 

“But you must; you won’t refuse,” said 
Pauline, desperately, seeing in this answer a hint 
of what she was to expect. “It is tooserious to 
be trifled with. It will be dreadful if something 
is not done; and O, Romaine, I conjure you 
listen to me; I tell you I want to repair a wicked 
folly of mine, and you only can do it. You must 
never see this poor child again, or, at least, not 
speak to her.” 

“ My dear Miss Manuel,” he said, “let me re- 
raind you of the century we live in. Think of 
the railways, and the telegraph, and exhibitions: 
We can’t do these sort of things without being 
ridiculous. Think, I beg of you.” 

“O, but you must not talk in this way,” 
said she, half frantically. “You don’t know 
what is coming, or how it will end. Do promise 
me. You must.” 

“ How it will end?” said he, musingly ; “ no, 
I don’t. Though I may guess. Why, how 
unreasonable this is. Was it not you?—or, 
who was it that first pointed me out this little 
woman, and spurred me on with some of those 
little sharp satirical speeches, for which Miss 
Manuel is so deservedly admired? Upon my 
word, it almost amounted to a challenge.” 

“Tt did indeed,” said Pauline, covering her 
face. “Lownit. It was wicked, horrible, but 
I thought I was doing right. Idid indeed. I 
want to make reparation, and you must let me, 
before it is too late.” 

“Too late?” he said, gloomily ; “ it is too late. 
You should have come before. You should have 
thought of this before. These are dangerous 
games, Miss Mauuel. I say it is too late. I 
have no power in the matter; I cannot stop my- 
self now; a week ago, perhaps——Yes, my. life 
has been hitherto rough and cold, and perhaps 
heartless. Now, I feel a glimpse of sunshine. I 
have not a strong will. I can’t do these violent 
heroic actions, and I don’t want to, now—I con- 
fess it,” 

He spoke sternly and excitedly, and in his 
face she read there was no hope for what she | 
prayed. In great agitation she cried out: i] 

“You cannot mean this—so frightful—so 
wicked a thing! O, think what a judgment- 
will come on you if——” 

“T tell you, Miss Manuel, this wickedness is 
not mine. I should never have dreamed of it. 
On their heads be it who forced it on me. I am 
aselfish, common sort of human savage. I can’t 
do these fine things. I could, perhaps, ten years || 
ago. What made you defy me? No one ever | 
did that without danger. Don’t be angry if I 
tell you I saw your skilful game.” 

“©,” said Pauline, with a half groan, “ what 
amItodo? What shall I do?” 

* Tt ts too late,” he went on, gloomily. “And | 
I don’t see how she can be saved. Heisalow || 
brutal fellow, and has dared to give me some of | 
his airs, I see he will be insolent in a few hours, 
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and I must give him a lesson. Like the true 
savages that we are, he is ‘ taking it out’ of her. 
He will cringe before me. Poor helpless child. 
She says she has not one to look to. A ruffian 
husband, a cold father, and the friend that she 
loved, and watched over, turning out to be—shall 
we say, a secret enemy? Is it any wonder that she 
should come for assistance to the only one who, 
in his rude way, seems to have some regard for 
her, poor little soul? No, you can’t save her, 
Miss Manuel.” 

“O, what shall I do?” said Pauline, in a tem- 
pest of agitation. “‘O, if on my knees——” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mr. Romaine, rising up. 
Think of the nineteenth century, I beg. Why, 
we seem to be on the boards of the Porte St. 
Martin. Come, come, Miss Manuel, pull down 
your veil, and let me see you decently down 
to your brougham,” 

He did see her down. “ God give me strength, 
and quick intelligence,”’ she said—almost gasped 
—to herself as she droveaway. ‘Sweet Violet, 
look down and pray for me. We shall save her 
yet.” 

Alas! It seemed that supernatural aid were 
indeed required! 


Then Miss Manuel drove away to try again 
if she could find Mrs, Fermor. *She went up- 
stairs with a fluttering heart. Mrs. Fermor was 
sitting alone, with pale cheeks, and eyes that 
seemed to “stare” a little from wakefulness. 
She had long been expecting this moment— 
panting for it. - 

Miss Manuel ran up to her. The hand she 
took in hers was damp and cold. “You are ill,” 
she said, alarmed ; “ what is the matter ?” 

The cold little hand drew itself away hastily. 
** You ask,” said Mrs. Fermor, with a trembling 
voice. “Is this what you have come to ask 
about ?” 

*O, indeed it is,”? said Miss Manuel, hurriedly, 
‘and I don’t know how to begin. I have come 
to accuse myself, and to throw myself at your 
feet, and beg your forgiveness for what I have 
done. I was mad, I knew not what I was 
doing. I conjure you not to mind what I said 
and what I did. It is my own work, I know, 
but I may still save you.” 

“Save me!” said Mrs, Fermor, bitterly ; “this 
is indeed good news. And how are you to do 
that, pray?” 

“Ah, you suspect me!” said Pauline, sadly. 
“No wonder. No one seems to heed me now. 
But I must speak, and speak out. Fly! shun 
him. Never speak to him again. I know hin, 
and know what he means.” 

“Whom do you mean?” said Mrs. Fermor, 
astonished. 

Romaine ! 
again. 


I conjure you never speak to him 
I understand his hints, for 1 know 
him well; and I have come straight to you 
from him, to put you on your guard against 
him.” 

“Ah, zow I understand you, Miss Manuel,” 





said Mrs. Fermor, with flashing eyes. “ Now 
I see. So you come to lecture me, too, about 
that. But I can understand who has inspired 
you. You follow your instructions to the letter. 
Romaine! With what face can you come and 
speak to me in this tone? Ah, I know you now, 
Miss Manuel! There are other people I am to 
be on my guard against. God help me! God 
help me! I have no friends.” 

“Dear, dear girl!” said Pauline, rushing to 
her; “some one has been poisoning your mind 
against me. I know I was wicked and wrong at. 
the beginning, but I have repented. O, you 
know not how I have suffered. But whatever 
suspicion I bring on myself, I say again solemnly, 
and conjure you solemnly, shun that dreadful 
being, whom I know means you harm !” 

‘7 know those who mean me harm,” said Mrs. 
Fermor, with trembling voice. “I know them 
well. I know who are my friends, too. I want 
no advice. I am glad you have come, so that 
I can tell you so. Henceforth I can stand by 
myself. I shall be independent of friends and 
of the world. I want no false ones. So now 
leave me, please, Miss Manuel.” 

She stood up. Pauline came towards her and 
tried to catch her hand. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she said; “for Heaven’s sake,, 
don’t take this tone! Think of me, speak to me 
as you will, but take care, I conjure you. Do 
let me know that I have repaired what I have 
done.” 

The little lady, with heaving chest and quiver- 
ing lip, looked at her with scorn. 

“Tf you do not go, I must,” she said. “It is. 
not fit that you should come to this house.” 

At this moment her servant opened the door, 
and announced “ Mr. Romatnz !” 


CHAPTER XXXI. REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


He entered with his old easy air, and never 
even started as he saw the two ladies together. 

* Ah, this zs a surprise,” he said, taking his low 
chair. “Two visits rolled into one. Miss 
Manuel, you must know, did me the unexpected 
honour of a call not an hour ago, and we meet 
again here!” 

What with confusion and grief, Miss Manuel 
was not herself any longer. She had lost her 
old readiness and her old sharpness of retort. 
Not so Mrs. Fermor, who displayed a wild and 
flurried coquetry. 

“Tam so glad you have come in, Mr. Ro- 
maine,” she said. “I was expecting you.” 

* And I have been looking up a dress for you,” 
he said ; “ for you must go to this show of Mamma 
Fermor’s. I brought some pictures from that 
shop in the Haymarket. Here is a Spanish 
Ballerina, Mary Queen of Scots—the old story— 
and a Colleen Bawn. Or, what do you say toa 
genuine pair, Petrarch and Laura ?” 

With her eyes fixed defiantly on Miss Manuel, 
and her lips brought close, Mrs. Fermor answered 
her rather than Romaine. 
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“Whatever you like; you will settle it 
for me.” 

“ Well,” he said, carelessly, “ I am for Petrarch 
and Laura. I can get this made for myself. It 
will suit me famously.” 

“ Anything you like,” said she, still answering 
Miss Manuel. “Choose for me.” 

“Well, I do choose,” he said. “ But first, 
what does Miss Manuel say ?” 

With a helpless despairing look she turned 
from one to the other. 

“What can I say?” she said; “I know 
nothing of what you mean. It cannot be 
serious——” And she almost wrung her hands. 

* It is serious,” said Mrs. Fermor, looking at 
her fixedly; “real and earnest. Childish days 
are over, Miss Manuel. I feel more and more 
like a woman every day. I want to be a woman 
of the world. Iam panting to begin. A real, 
cold, heartless woman of the world, that has 
got rid of foolish affection, and of love and 
scruples, and all that old absurdity. I must 
begin to live now,” added the poor little Mrs. 
Fermor, with a piteous desperation, and almost 
= tears starting to her eyes, “if ever I am to 

ive!” 

* And let it be my task, O divinest Laura,” 
said Mr. Romaine, starting up into a theatrical 
attitude, “to teach thee this new art. Thy 
Petrarch is indifferently skilled in worldly 
politics, and will be a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. There, Miss Manuel. Not so bad, I think. 
We shall make a sensation in our new parts at 
Mamma Fermor’s.” 

“No, no,” said Pauline ; “ this is all folly, mere 
childish folly. You do not see the danger. 
Come! come!” she half whispered to Mrs. 
Fermor, “ah! come with me. You won’t refuse 
me that little favour? I implore you. I have 
something to say to you. Come out and 
drive.” 

Mrs. Fermor broke from her. “That is a// over 
now. I shall not go to you, nor do I want you 
to come tome. I know you. You have cured 
me, indeed.” 

*T tell you it will be ruin, misery, degrada- 
tion,” said Pauline, frantically. 

He caught the last words. ‘ What, you re- 
hearsing too, Miss Manuel?” he said, with a 
sneer. “Has Lady Laura secured you, too! 
How strongly cast we shall be. But come, 
no tampering with the lovely Laura. J know 
what Miss Manuel is whispering. She has 
played the same part for me this morning 
already.” 

“TJ dare say!” said Mrs. Fermor, with cheeks 
kindling afresh. “ I have lived but a short time, 
but I have learnt enough to see what the 
world is.” 

“Well! I started,” said he, “with the as- 
sumption that every friend was false, every truth 
(that is every worldly truth) a lie, every profession 
ahumbug. You have now convinced me that it 
was so. Sometimes you meet with an agreeable 
surprise, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred 














I am right. You must come to school to me, 
my dear Mrs, Fermor.” 

There was a passion and a tragic intensity 
in all that the two women spoke and did, 
that would have mystified any one else. Mr. 
Romaine knew what was on foot. For him 
the situation was delightful. Mrs. Fermor, 
so full of indignant warmth, her cheeks glow- 
ing with wounded pride and defiance; Miss 
Manuel piteously imploring, both in looks and 
voice, 

Her last hope was to be alone with this young 
creature; then she could tell her all, and make 
even an abject submission. She would do any- 
thing to stop this horrible mischief, which now 
seemed to her to be spreading every hour like 
some virulent plague. But Romaine seemed to 
understand this also. 

“This is one of my idle lounging evenings,” he 
said, looking at her steadily; “for a wonder, I 
have nothing to do. Business, thank God, I 
never dirty my fingers with. But there are a 
hundred little gnats which come buzzing at me, 
nearly as bad as business—notes and the like. 
But this afternoon I am free. Come, Mrs. Fer- 
mor, shall we order tea? Let us drown our cares 
in a cheerful bowl.” 

Mrs. Fermor flew to comply with his wish with 
an artificial alacrity—still looking at Miss 
Manuel. The other saw there was no hope, and 
went away full of sadness, something like despair. 
Never was there such a changed being. She had 
sprung back over the wide crevasse that lay be- 
tween her and the old Eastport times, and was 
the gentle loving upright Pauline again. What 
she had been doing seemed to be the blackest of 
crimes, a spotted leprosy. “O, what am I to 
do!” she said aloud, in her carriage. “ And I can 
do nothing.” 

At this moment she saw Fermor sauntering 
along moodily. This was now the shape in which 
most people saw him. In an instant she had 
stopped her carriage by the pathway, and called 
to him. He was at her window in a moment. 
This was on the side next the Park rails. 

“OQ, Captain Fermor!” she said, and he re- 
marked her excited manner, “ I have just been to 
your house, and I want to speak to you, to tell 
you——And yet,” she added, striking her dress 
passionately, “I don’t know how I am to begin 
—or where——But you will grant me this one 
favour. I know—I am sure you will.” 

The old complacent smile was rising on the 
Fermor lips. Passers-by, reading his face, thought 
what a pleasant little interview was going on at 
the window of that little brougham boudoir. 

* Anything you wish,” he said, “You have 
only to ask. Come, what is it ?” 

* You don’t understand,” she said, in the same 
passionate way. “Something must be done, and 
done at once, or we know not what mischief may 
come. I am accountable foritall! I have been 
guilty and wicked; but I declare solemnly I knew 
not what I was doing. You will be generous, 
and save me, I know. Fly! leave this country! 
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leave me. Put the seas between us. It is the| heaped on the head of that poor artless, im- 


only chance. And take derwith you. She must 
not be sacrificed.” 

He was amazed. “ Put the seas between us,’ 
he said. “ And you ask me to do this?” 

“Tdo! Ido!” she said. “I would repair the 
mischief I have done. I should have kept away 
from your household, but some miserable fate 
has driven me on. I thought I was doing what 
was right ; but I was blind—stone blind—and I 
was wicked, too. But you will go?” 


7 


petuous, but innocent Mrs. Fermor. “ What és 
to be done?” she said, distractedly. “ Who is 
there to help me?” Who indeed! Not one in 
that house, not her brother, who was watching 
jealously, suspiciously, and now panting for 
prompter vengeance. 

There was scarcely any equivoque here, such 
as takes place in a play, because Pauline could 
not bring herself to tell Fermor how she had been 
behaving to his wife. Nor, in fact, would she 


(Other passers-by now looking in curiously,| have cared now, had she even suspected the 
and seeing Pauline’s sparkling eyes, said| view he took of her agitated requests. Every 


within themselves, “Here is a gallant little 
quarrel going on in this public-private place.”) 

He shook his head. There was a be- 
wildered pleasure beaming in his eyes. “ Any- 
thing but that,” he said. “You can’t ask me 
that, Icould not doit. Itis hard to ask me. 
Now, too, that we are beginning to know each 
other, and to waderstand each other.” 

* Ah, that is it!” she said, withagroan. “ You 
don’t understand me. No one does. No one 
knows what I am, or what I have been doing. 
I dare not even hint it to you. But I tell you, 
it is the only chance for me. You will go, will 
you not ?” 

Again the look of triumph was in his eye. 
* You know,” he said, “my position. I am only 
a slave in that house. I can neither go nor stay. 
They bought me, and I must stand by the terms 
of the bargain.” 

She seemed to see this, and covered her face 
up in her hands. A man passing, who had 
read a good deal of French romance at his club, 
looked back with extraordinary interest, and 
thought it very like a scene in the Ames Perdus, 
by Charles Loupgarou. 

“Then we are lost,” she said, despairingly, 
“all of us!” She told the coachman to drive 
on. 
“Wait, wait,” said he, hastily ; “ we shall see. 
We must talk of this—I must see you——” 

“Think! Talk!” she said, angrily. “There 
has been too much of ¢hat. We must do now— 
act. But it is all too late.” 

Miss Manuel went home miserable, and 
almost distracted. In her drawing-room she 
flung herself on the sofa with her face to the 
cushions. “What amI to do?” she groaned. 
“Some curse ison me. Some fury is driving me 
onward.” 

So it seemed, indeed. She was so bound 
up, so encompassed about. She could dare 
turn back. An iron fate, cruel and pitiless as 
ever lived in a Greek tragedy, was hurrying her 
on. She thought of the soft suffering face of her 
lost sister, as it lay before her on that final 
Sunday morning. 


other consideration was sunk in the one aim 
and object —the undoing of what she had 
done. A skeleton in a cupboard! Here was a 
decaying mouldering corpse, locked up decom- 
posing, and mottled over with the black spots of 
a plague. Day and night she could not shut out 
the image of that pretty, impetuous, fresh young 
creature, whose ruin she had so craftily— 
devilishly,” she said to herself—planned. 
Motion—action was her only resource. At 
home there was no hope. Those gloomy eyes of 
her brother —now more gloomy and more 
truculent than ever—were upon her. They 
were suspicious, and brought her to account. 
Hanbury she saw again. 

** What can you do for me ?” she said, almost 
onherknees. “Helpme! Saveme! Youonce 
loved us, and loved her. O, I dare not tell you 
what Ihave done. You cannot guess it even, 
and you will not ask it. But you will help me 
—help her—save that poor child !” 

In such wild accusations John Hanbury had 
no faith. She was one of his Saints. He thought 
long and wistfully of what he was to do. 

“T would give the world,” he said, earnestly, 
“and not the world only—for ¢iat would be no 
sacrifice—but my blood, heart, life—everything 
for you! But I am not quick at planning. 
If I saw her—that poor girl——” 

“Ah, yes!” said Pauline, eagerly, “she will 
trust you, she will listen to you. Speak to her 
in your own natural honest way, and she will 
listen. She has not this horrible distrust of you, 
though, indeed, ii is not her fault. It is only 
natural that she should shrink from me.” 

* Ah,” said Hanbury, sadly, “if she only knew 
her interest, she would fly to you, she would——” 
“No, no,” said she, hastily; “she is right 
there. You do not know me either. I am not 
a woman for the young and innocent to.fly to.” 
Hanbury’s eyes were turned on her, wondering 
and inquiring. This was the too-scrupulous 
self-accusation of his Saint. 

* You will go to her,” went on Pauline. “ Get 
them away—secretly; get them to leave this 
dreadful London. AlJl of them—father, husband, 


“Fool that I was,” said Pauline, ina fresh|all. It is the only chance. I know that wicked 
agony, “wicked fool! to have thought that so | Romaine ; his Will gives him power. He has done 
sweet a soul could have required to be soothed | everything that he has laid out, and he has laid 
or laid, by savage and unchristian vengeance,” | ¢Aisout. Go quickly,” she said, hurriedly, and in 
and she shuddered as she thought of the| terror, as if it might be already too late. “ Per- 





awful character of the retribution she had 





suade her. 


See her father. He wishes to leave 
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this place. Conjure her, and she will heed 


John Hanbury left her, and, full of ardour, 
flew to carry out his new mission. 





DRY MEAT. 





Hewry THE Fourtn of France hoped for a 
time when every one of his subjects should have 
a fowl in the pot. The time ought to be near 
when every Englishman who can light a fire 
and keep a gridiron shall have also a steak to 
broil. We are finding our way slowly to the 
art of victualling a nation, but it has not yet 
been mastered. The fishmonger is not yet half 
the man he is to become when we all show 
practically that we know the worth of fish as a 
cheap, nourishing, and palatable article of food, 
when we keep the fishmonger’s wits alive, and 
get from him plenty of good victual at other 
than fancy prices. And then the butcher. 
Why, his business is only in its first rude 
embryo state. He is a hand to mouth trader, 
who cuts animals up and makes haste to sell the 
pieces. If the trade minds its own interests 
and seizes its own opportunities, they who come 
after us will hear of the wealth of merchant 
butchers, exporters of rump-steaks, and im- 
porters of meat for the millions to whom meat 
now is a scarce luxury. Do they mean to give 
up their chance to the grocers and drysalters, and 
to go on doing nothing but kill and cut up for 
those who can pay ninepence or tenpence a pound 
to get one only of many sorts of meat? Is there 
no guild of butchers able and ready to diffuse 
among its members the new spirit of enterprise, 
and dignify their calling by the introduction of a 
great system of traffic with all corners of the 
globe, by making it beneficent as a dispenser of 
new health and strength throughout the country ? 

A right knowledge of how meat should be 
used is now coming upon us as one of the 
results of chemical research that tells us what 
meat is. It, as we all know in a general way, 
is similarly constituted flesh of animals, that 
when put into the stomach is converted by the 
chemistry of life first into the blood, and from 
that into the flesh and life of man. What- 
ever is in the flesh we are made of, must be in 
the vegetables or the flesh we eat to secure the 
continued renovation that is one of the condi- 
tions of our life. If any ingredient of the 
meat be taken out of it, by so much the less is 
it able to nourish and maintain health. Good 
fresh killed meat is, therefore, and will always 
be, the best food of its kind. But it is quite 
possible to preserve meat so that none of its 

constituent parts shall be lost from it except 
the water, which, in the original state, forms 
three-fourths of its substance, and can easily be 
added again after its removal. 

Not, indeed, that the meat is so preserved by 
the process of pickling or curing hitherto used 
in the storage of meat for the army and navy. 
Quite the contrary. Let us see how that matter 


three parts in four of water, are the materials of 
flesh that the body requires from the meat that 

is to make flesh ? 

There is albumen—the same substance that 

forms white of egg—in the proportion of from 

fourteen parts in a ienieed in a young and 

tender animal, to two parts in a hundred in an 

old and tough one. This constituent of meat lies 

dissolved in the juice that surrounds and bathes 

its fibres. It is the starting-point of the whole 

construction of an animal, an absolute essential 

of growth and development. Young meat is 

tender when cooked, especially if plunged at 

first into boiling water, or put close to the fire 

before roasting, because there is albumen enough 

to coagulate well about the fibres, and prevent 

them from shrinking and hardening as cooking 

proceeds. Old meat is tough because there is 

not albumen enough to shield and support the 

fibres against the effect of heat, so that they do 

contract and harden. 

The fibres themselves are of fibrin, of which 

fresh meat contains seventeen or eighteen parts 
in a hundred. 

Besides the water, the albumen, and the 
fibrine, meat contains constituents essential 
to its nutritive power, though so small in 
uantity that in a ten-pound leg of mutton 
there are but about three ounces of all of them. 
They are, phosphoric acid in different chemical 
forms, found both in meat and in bread, a ne- 
cessary constituent of the digestive fluid, and 
of the flesh juice ofevery animal. It is supposed 
for one thing, that as the minute blood-vessels 
run with coats exquisitely thin through the 
uttermost parts of the flesh, and, although 
porous as blotting-paper, yet, under healthy 
conditions, never leak, this mixture of the fluid 
within the minute vessels with the fluid with- 
out is prevented by an electrical opposition set up 
between the alkaline blood and the muscle juice, 
which is acid. Experiment justifies this opinion, 
and it is probable that when the withdrawal 
of phosphoric acid from the food has drawn 
the acid from the muscle juice, the electrical 
opposition no longer exists powerfully enough 
to prevent enudation. The blood then filters 
out, causing such patches on the skin, and 
bleeding at the gums, as are among the marks 
of scurvy. The phosphoric acid is found also 
to be especially essential to the healthy action 
of the brain and nervous system. 

Another constituent of meat is lactic acid, or 
the acid of milk, which is a constituent of the 
digestive fluid, and is used in respiration. There 
are also potash, salts, and other crystallisable 
constituents. Of gelatine—meat jelly—although 
contained largely in bone and tendon, flesh 
contains very little. In beef the proportion is 
hardly more than one part in two hundred. 
Jelly, therefore, however nice it may seem, is 
not food. Indeed, if taken in place of food, it is 
rather injurious than wholesome. 

Now, just apply this knowledge of what meat 
is to the old-world method of what is called 
“preserving” meat hitherto used for our sailors, 





stands. In the first place, what, besides the 


The flesh is rubbed and sprinkled with dry 
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salt, and this forms, with the invaluable juices 
of the meat, a brine amounting in bulk to one- 
third of the fluid contained in the raw flesh. 
That brine, which is so much food destroyed, 
actually contains the chief constituents of a 
concentrated soup or infusion of the meat. It 
has drawn out that essential of food, the albumen, 
and, by so doing, left the fibres unshielded to 
contract and harden. It has drawn out the 
phosphoric acid in its phosphates, the lactic 
acid, a large quantity of the potash, and of other 
vital principles. That done, it is packed in brine 
and headings of salt, to suffer further loss of its 
essential constituents, leaving the residuum of 
mere fibrine so hard that it often requires to be 
cut with a saw or chopper instead of a knife. 
That hardness is even looked upon as one of the 
tests of good cure, though it is the sign of a 
degree of privation of its requisite constituents 
that makes the meat unfit to serve its purpose in 
the reproduction of the flesh of those who eat it. 
Lemon-juice has to be used as one means of 
making up for the loss. This process of curing 
is, in fact, said by Liebig to destroy the nourish- 
ing power of one hundred-weight in three of all 
the meat attacked by it. In Glasgow alone, 
albumen equal in amount to a hundred and 
eighty-seven tons of meat, and, at sixpence a 
pound, equal in value to more than ten thousand 
pounds of money, is lost every winter. We de- 
stroy in this way twenty-five thousand pounds’ 
worth of meat every curing season. A further 
loss occurs in the use of this cured meat from 
the fact that it can be cooked only in one way, 


by boiling. Yet more of its — then pass into 
the liquor, which is too salt to be used in food 
as a broth, or as the basis of a soup or gravy. It 
is the mg wa in it of all those soluble essentials 


of healthy flesh that makes the soup of meat— 
which contains no fibrin, but only that part 
which the curer draws out into his brine—so 
nourishing and invigorating as it is known by 
experience to be. A dog fed upon bread and 
gelatine lost one-third of its weight, and was 
about to die. Four tablespoonfuls of soup were 
then added to each mess, and from that time the 
animal recovered.. What was thus added to the 
animal food of the dog, is what, in his salt junk, 
is taken away from the animal food of the 
sailor. 

The meats preserved in tins as sick comforts 
are made costly by the bulk and waste of the in- 
nutritious fluid necessary for the boiling, the 
gelatine soup that forms a considerable part of 
the package. A gelatine commission at Paris, 
under the physiologist Majendie, fed dogs 
liberally with gelatine as long as they would eat 
it. After a time they refused to touch it, and 
died as soon as dogs of the same size, age, and 
weight who had eaten nothing; sooner by six, 
eight, or ten days, than dogs supplied with water 
and no food. French scientific men tried till 
their health would bear no more the effect of a 
gelatine diet upon themselves. And the result 
of all the inquiry was, “that gelatine, so far 
from increasing, diminishes the nutritive value 
of food, as it does not disappear in the body 





without leaving a residue.” We still often see 
jelly in a sick-room used with the superstition 
that an invalid is nourished by the use of it. 
There is a little stimulus in any wine it may 
contain, a little wholesomeness in any dash of 
lemon-juice, mechanical value as a means of 
moistening the lips; but as food, the jelly is of 
absolutely less use than an equal quantity of 
water. The juices of meat in strong broths, 
milk, cream, and a little wine or brandy of the 
purest quality, are, with water or lemonade, 
when solid meat cannot be taken, the best sup- 
ports of the sick body. 

Urging the knowledge of the day against the 
barbarous fashion of meat-curing hitherto in 
use, and backed by the emphatic testimony of 
Baron Liebig to the value of his own sugges- 
tion, Mr. John Morgan, professor of anatomy 
to the Irish Royal College of Surgeons, urges 
the adoption of a new and very simple and 
effectual process for the preservation of meat 
for food. His method is obviously sound, and 
it has been tested both in England and France 
with the best results. The animal is killed by 
a blow on the head that pierces the brain, and 
causes instantaneous death. The chest is im- 
mediately opened, and the heart has two cuts 
made in it; one into the right side, by which out 
rushes the blood of the veins; and one into the 
left side, in the left ventricle, by which out 
rushes the blood of the arteries. When the 
blood has ceased flowing, a pipe is introduced 
through the left ventricle into the great blood- 
vessel, the aorta, which is the trunk from which 
the whole system of arteries branch out to con- 
nect themselves by innumerable small ramifica- 
tions, called the capillary vessels, throughout 
the whole substance of the body with the points 
of the ramifications of the return system of 
veins. Then the small veins run into the 
greater, and all tend to run together till the 
pour their current, aérated by the lungs, in full 
stream back into the heart. The pipe intro- 
duced into the one great arterial vessel, by which 
the circulation of blood through the body starts 
out of the heart, is coupled to a stop-cock fixed to 
twenty or thirty feet of gutta percha tubing, by 
which, when the stop-cock is turned, brine, with 
a little nitre, flows from a tank raised as high as 
the tube into the emptied blood-vessels. Thus 
the brine is forced by hydraulic pressure through 
the whole circulating system so readily, that 
in a few seconds it begins to rush out at the 
other side of the heart, and in about two minutes 
it will have all run through the arteries, capil- 
laries, and veins even of an ox, washing them 
thoroughly. This is the preliminary rinse. All 
the ways Being made clear and clean, the incision 
on the right side of the heart is closed with a 
strong sliding forceps. There is put into the tank 
above, or is ready in another tank, whatever pre- 
servative material it is desired to use; the stop- 
cock is turned, and this preserving fluid cir- 
culates also. This time it cannot rush out at 
the other side of the heart, so that it distends 
the vessels and is taken up by the flesh sur- 
rounding the minute capillaries (whence the 
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blood flows wherever living flesh is pricked) in 
every part of the substance of the animal. For 
general purposes the preserving fluid may be 
made with a gallon of saturated brine and three 
ounces of saltpetre to the hundred-weight, but 
Professor Morgan points out that important 
constituents of food—sugar, for example, and a 
dash of phosphoric acid, half an ounce to the 
hundred-weight—may be artificially added ; and 
even spicing and flavouring with pepper, cloves, 
and condiments, lactic acid, or sauer-kraut. If 
it be desired at once to coagulate the albumen 
and give a “set” to the meat, a boiling-hot in- 
jection can be used, or it can be used cold. In 
this process there is no machinery nor cost] 

plant required. A large cask fixed aloft will 
serve for a tank, and the apparatus is only a 
pipe, and a gutta percha tube with a stop-cock, 
no more than one man can carry. A whole ox 
can in this way be prepared with ease in ten 
minutes, at the cost of not more than a shilling; 
a sheep can be prepared for a few pence; and, 
after the meat has been lying about three- 
quarters of an hour to give time for saturation 
of the tissues, it can at once be cut up into 
pieces of whatever size and form may be thought 
most convenient and suitable for drying. Dried 
between decks or aloft—if the fresh meat be thus 
stored on board ship, or anywhere in a good 
current of air, with or without a little smoke— 
this becomes dry meat, from which not one of 
the essential constituents has been removed, and 
to which even some essentials of health may 
have been added. Such meat so dried can be 
packed in cases of sheet iron, in barrels or tins, 
either after dipping each piece in melted fat to 
prevent contact with moisture, or by packing 
in dry sawdust, or sawdust and charcoal mixed 
in equal parts. When it is to be used, it is 
washed free from packing dust, steeped or not 
steeped for a few ona in cold water, and then 
cooked at discretion. It will broil into tender 
steaks, or roast, or boil, or hash, or make a rich 
soup fit even for the use of invalids. Retaining 
all its requisite ingredients, because of the loss 
of water, this dry meat packs into one-third the 
compass of fresh meat, or of the unmanageable, 
half-nutritious cured meat in its bath of brine. 

For use in the army and navy this method 
has the great advantage that, if two or three 
men in every ship or regiment understood the 
very simple use of an apparatus costing only a 
few shillings, whenever the ship touched or 
the regiment came where oxen or sheep could 
be bought, a fresh store of the best provisions 
could, at only a nominal outlay for the curing 
process, be laid in quickly and easily. 

Professor Morgan adds to his explanation of 
a method that speaks for itself, one or two 
notes of experiments made for the testing of its 
efficacy. 

He says: “In January and February last I 
was allowed to prepare fifteen oxen for the Ad- 
miralty at Deptford. In twenty-four hours 
some of the meat was packed as usual in barrels, 
and some pieces put to dry in the most conve- 
nient situations at the victualling yard. With 





art, a very great heat in the biscuit-drying 
oft (about a hundred and twenty degrees) 
was used successfully, and the drying accom- 
plished in a few days. Other pieces were hung 
in the cooperage chimney, and dried after a few 
weeks’ time. By the report of the officers, both 
these meats having been packed dry in ordinary 
barrels till August 30, 1864, when opened and 
examined at that date were pronounced per- 
fectly preserved, showing that so far, after the 
lapse of seven months, the material is sound, 
and capable of preservation through the hot 
summer months, in barrels, and that without 
the erection of any special apparatus, in the first 
instance, as would be desirable for the drying. 

“In June and August last I operated before 
a commission at Rochefort, appointed by the 
French government, and prepared both oxen 
and sheep, in the height oft a continental sum- 
mer, with perfect success, though with but ex- 
sompueianl apparatus. When dried some time, 
the meats were prepared as ragoiit, beefsteak, 
chop, the latter of course grilled. Nothing 
eould be better, particularly than the beefsteak. 
Soup was also prepared of excellent flavour and 
appearance, thus showing the value of this ma- 
terial for invalids, while from the artificial addi- 
tion of sugar, phosphoric acid, potash, &c., it is 
manifestly particularly suited to the require- 
ments of the sailor—invalid or in health.” 

Of the millions of cattle and sheep in South 
America and Australia and in the Falkland 
Islands, whose dried flesh may be used for 
giving health and strength to the overcrowded 
labourers of the old countries, only a little meat 
has found its way into the three kingdoms. 
Though not so palatable as our own butchers’ 
meat, it is, in proportion to the nourishment 
contained in it, five times as cheap. As com- 
pared with the corned or impoverished beef of 
our army and navy, which is often so hard that it 
can be carved into ornaments like wood, the beef 
from Monte Video is found to contain in a 
hundred parts three instead of twenty-one of 
fat, but fifty-seven instead of seven of the nitro- 
genised substance, and twenty-one or more in- 
stead of ten parts of the ash, which represent 
the most essential constituents of food, A Young 
Dublin surgeon was sent out to Monte Video 
last March to cure some of the beef there ac- 
cording to Professor Morgan’s plan, and a hun- 
dred bullocks’ carcases have been prepared and 


forwarded, preserved whole without — and 
l 


drying, the skin even to the tip of the tail being 
supplied with blood-vessels, to which the pre- 
serving fluid penetrates in following the course 
of the blood’s circulation. Medicated meat has 
been prepared very successfully in this manner 
as tonic hams, charged with a small but sufli- 
cient (and in that form tasteless) dose of iron. 
And what as to the quantity of meat on which 
we may draw for cheap food when the new class 
of merchant butchers shall have learnt what 
they can do? Onthe Pampas of Souti America, 
to look there only, cattle have increased to a 
fabulous number, all descended from some dozen 
animals brought by the settlers from old Spain 
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about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
At the present time, after allowing for all that 
are withdrawn in course of trade by sale to the 
curing-houses or saladeros, and otherwise, it is 
ealculated that the number doubles every four 
years! The proprictor of an estancia, or cattle 
estate, makes bullocks of all the males, except- 
ing one to every twenty cows, that proportion 
being found most favourable to increase without 
damage of stock by the contests that arise 
among the cattle themselves when bulls are too 
numerous. The air is wholesome, grass and 
water abound, there are no murrains or epi- 
demics of any kind to distress the cattle. Their 
herds live under the purest natural conditions, 
and although they don’t grow fat as our own 
inactive stall-fed oxen do, their flesh is the more 
fit to be meat for vigorous and healthy men. 

When any of these cattle are bought for the 
market or the saladero, agreement is made by 
the purchaser as to number, age, and condition. 
The oxen are usually chosen from two years and 
a half old and upwards, cows from three years 
and upwards, quality from “ good beef,” which 
means lean kine, to fat. The contract having 
been signed, the business of making troop is set 
about by mounted horsemen. The cattle being 
driven into a mass, a few tame decoy cattle are 

laced at a distance, and, as they are let out, a 
ew at a time, to run towards these, the buyer 
selects his beasts, and the selected cattle are 
chased to the gathering-place, the others driven 
off into their boundless pastures. For about 
six hundred yards a young bullock of the 
Pampas will outrun a good horse, but after that 
the horse’s power of endurance masters him, 
When the required number has been got to- 
gether, the separated herd is looked over for 
strays of a sort not bargained for or not to be 
sold, and for calves that have followed the cows. 
The oe rightly made up—it is a day’s work 
to get about three hundred together, and the 
purchases for the saladeros are usually of from 
five hundred to a thousand at a time—the pur- 
chased herd is driven off, and will become that 
good beef of which the Scotch have already 
made some progress towards discovering the 
use. Sold at threepence a pound, this beef, 
although cured or dried in the old ways, is 
beginning now to be appreciated in England ; 
for it makes good soup and savoury stews, will 
keep as’ ham or bacon is kept to be cut at, bit 
by bit, fulfilling the requisite condition of a 
meat-store in the labourer’s cottage. Thus it 
takes away that difficulty in the use of fresh 
butchers’ meat which has hitherto driven our 
labourers to use bacon, although bacon is less 
nutritious than meat, and, pound for pound, 
more costly. 

As for those methods of curing meat by which 
two hundred tons of good animal food are de- 
stroyed annually in Glasgow alone, and in Ame- 
rica—where four millions of pigs were cured 
last year in only eight states—the waste is yet 
more enormous, a way has been lately suggested 
of making even here the best of a bad job. The 
brine, too salt for human food, really contains, 





as we have seen, a strong soup of the most pre- 
cious juices withdrawn from the meat. It has 
been proposed to get the salt out of that soup by 
a simple application of chemistry. The brine is 

ut into closed skins, and the skins are soaked 
in water. By a common and important process 
in the chemistry of nature—of which cherry 
brandy is the most familiar illustration—the 
salt will pass out through the skin and water 
will pass im, as cherry juice passes out through 
the cherry skin and brandy passes in. ‘The re- 
sulting liquor in the skin is said to be a dilute 
soup that can be concentrated, flavoured, and 
prepared into nutritious food. 





OUT AT ELBOWS. 

Some people are always out at elbows. Give 
them to-day a new coat made of the thickest 
broadcloth, and sewed with the stoutest thread, 
and to-morrow there will be a hole, with the 
protruding ulna thrusting itself into public notice 
as usual. No amount of broadcloth will keep 
their elbows decent ; and you may stitch up all 
the chasms of the Alps sooner than you can 
keep their seams together: the man or the 
woman born out at elbows will die out at elbows, 
and though their friends spend their lives in 
darning over the rents, the darns will’ be only 
Penelope’s webs at the best, and the night will 
undo what the day has wrought. As well might 
you try to fill Chat Moss with garden-mould 
shovelled in by spadefuls, as to knit up certain 
lives into good order and a tolerable sufficiency : 
you may give money, help, advice, example, till 
you are weary—you may go to unheard-of trouble 
to get this presentation and that —s 
may do a little bit of jobbery and a great deal 
of nepotism, some bribery and more cajolery, to 
have them settled and comfortabl clad and pro- 
vided for. It isall tono good. Seams will still 
unrip and elbows will still protrude, These 
persons are destined by an inexorable fate and 
an unlucky constitution to be always in tatters, 

By no means absolute to poverty is out-at- 
elbowism ; for poverty has often a scrupulous 
regard to rents and seams. Go into a house where 
elbows are out—no matter what the means, no 
matter how they may be sought to be hidden— 
there they are, obtrusive, denuded, dominant. 
Whatever the wealth in such a house, there wiil 
be the elbows—thrust into your face at every 
turn. Dine at this house: the dinner. of rich 
meats will be served on a soiled, perhaps a tat- 
tered, table-cover; the massive silver forks will 
be tarnished; the service will be fragmentary ; 
the organisation incomplete ; some want will be 
sure to be seen in every corner, and elbows, 
naked, red, and pointed, where should have 
been a fluting of velvet or an eider-down 
cushion. Magnificent furniture which the house- 
maid does not consider it is in her wages 
to dust; large rooms with grand ceilings, 
and the stifled atmosphere of a house never 
thoroughly cleansed and never thoroughly 
opened; gorgeous apparel costing many sums, 
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but a purple cap-string floating on a blue bosom, 
pas y 00 ik whe is that dark shade I 
see just below your chin? It contrasts a little 
awkwardly with the brilliants below and the 
oint-lace above ; and do you not think it would 
e as well to employ the chemistry of Brown 
Windsor, and the dynamics of a Baden towel, to 
try and remove its ge suggestions ? 
That is a form of protruding elbowism not in- 
frequently seen with certain people not to the 
manner of close seams and perfect material 
born—is, indeed, rather an emblem and ensign 
of the small beginnings which never thought it 
worth while to learn the fit assignment of great 
endings. 
Such people as these have good horses badly 
groomed, and a showy carriage with scratched 
aint and a lining not impeccable; they have 
arge gardens growing a plentiful supply of 
weeds; grand greenhouses and a lack of fruit; 
many servants and scant service ; and more cry 
than wool on every occasion; they have draw- 
ing-rooms crowded with furniture huddled about 
as if dancing reels and jigs with the figure gone 
astray; their ornaments of price are usually 
fractured in some of their members, not even 
riveted; chipped, not even cemented; they have 
fine jewellery which they wear at small tea- 
parties over dowdy dresses; they have wealth 
and luxury and even beauty on the roll-call of 
their possessions, and yet their whole surround- 
ings have that indescribable air of disorder and 
unfitness which is the very soul of out-at- 
elbowism, copper-plated or gold refined. Dirt, 
confusion, disorder, are all so many elbows, 
which the evil genii ever warring with the 
better spirits that else would govern the world 
of man, square defiantly before one’s face. They 
belong to no rank and are the inheritance of 
no condition; being to be found sprawling 
akimbo on the kitchen dresser and delicately 
oised on the imperial throne alike, with pit- 
oles convenient dug into the tables of every 
degree intermediate. 
here is the out-at-elbow look of the shut-up 
house where everything seems afraid of the 
daylight; and the out-at-elbow look of the 
breezy house—the house which always has all its 
doors and windows open, with never a chimney- 
corner from garret to basement, whose inhabi- 
tants are amphibious and catarrh-proof, and 
where a headache is a misdemeanour, and chil- 
liness but a shade lighter than org A 
charming place to stay at, but as little Home 
to the four-walls and close-window-loving Eng- 
lishman as a tent on a mountain-top, or one’s 
mattress spread in an Eastern khan; perhaps 
as healthy and as free as both, or either, but 
not a whit cozier—a perforated life, with ven- 
tilating holes bored in every hat crown and 
rents at every elbow point—tree and easy and 
healthful and breezy, and all that, but wanting 
knitting up, and stitching together, and putting 
into shape ; wanting, in fact, its elbows covered 
up in duffel and a comforter about its neck. 
_ Then there is the out-at-elbow look of the un- 
tidy middle-class house, where domestic refine- 





ment is an exotic not grown, and with no seed- 
bed. This is the house where the ladies are for 
ever found in a state of unpreparedness and 
disorder; the drawing-room littered with stock- 
ings to mend and flannel petticoats to make; 
the hearth unswept ; the luncheon crumbs upon 
the floor ; and we eh and her daughters muffled 
up in old shawls and comfortable but unlovely 
jackets, generally with colds in their heads (un- 
tidy people are often afflicted with catarrh), and 
always dreadfully busy, and dreadfully ashamed. 

Asarace, artists are of the out-at-elbow class : 
for the most part jagged and unordered, discon- 
nected and in fragments; as if life was a series 
of patchwork, no matter whether held together or 
no, so long as each part is complete in itself. 
What does it signify iP but the hexagon is true 
whether it is stitched into a counterpane, good 
against the cold on winter nights, or left loose 
in a box of odds and ends? The beauty of a 
part, not the fitness of the whole, is what most 
artists crave; and if a bit of scarlet is wanted 
in the right-hand corner—why, paint that pro- 
truding elbow scarlet, and let the dull critics 
abuse you if they will for unfitness and misuse. 
What matters? you have your bit of scarlet in 
the right-hand corner, aud your soul rests and 
is satisfied. 

Authors are sad sinners in this direction : that 
is, asaclass ; for there are illustrious exceptions. 
There are offices of literature where order is 
kept; and officers of literature who are as 
punctual and rational as other men of business ; 
men who can keep their books and attend to their 
accounts—places where proofs issue clean and 
to their time, where things are put straight 
when they go awry, and where dust, crooked 
lines, and topsiturviness generally, would be 
official misdemeanours met with a severity not 
to be lightly encountered. I know such an 
office as this of my own experience: and a 
pleasant office it is too, for business and other 
matters. I also know an artist’s studio—the 
Italianised word is dying out, and study is 
taking its place—which does not smell of stale 
cigars, where the painter looks like a Christian 
and not likea wild man of the woods lately dressed 
in Holywell-street, and where Clytie and the 
Milo Vane are in their natural colours and not 
grimed an inch thick with dust ; and, by-the-by, 
why should artists’ casts always be so grimed? 
Is there an artistic value in the deepened 
shadow, and more pronounced lines, which is of 
ever so much greater worth than the snobbish 
good of cleanliness and Mary’s duster ? 

An artist’s life is a strange out-at-elbowy kind 
of existence altogether. The ideal artist of a 
certain school knows nothing either of the two 
and two, or of the final disappearance of the 
eaten cake. He has been slow to learn the worth 
of common sense indeed in most things; slow to 
learn the value of well-clothed elbows—slower 
than any other class, undoubtedly ; but he is 
rationalising now, darning up his rents, and 
stitching together his seams, and putting in both 
patches and padding, as is needful to a working 
world; specially against the knees and elbows. 
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Privileged classes are fast becoming an anachro- 
nism; and swept away with the rest, happily, is 
the privileged out-at-elbowism of the artist world. 

It is very sad to watch the gradual falling 
into out-at-elbowism of things new and bright 
and lovely: the gradual decay and disintegra- 
tion of what once looked as solid as granite, and 
as durable as the everlasting hills. For things, 
as well as people, get out at elbows ; and time 
wears holes in feeling as well as in velvet and 
corduroy. Love and hope and happiness and 
aspiration all go threadbare, and fall into rents 
as the months pass on and winter frosts wither 
up and blight the last of the summer flowers. 
In the youth and heyday of our life our moral 
elbows are covered an inch thick with generous 
padding; and we scout as sacrilege the idea that 
we shall ever go ragged, whatever happens to 
our neighbours. Impossible that we, burning 
fiery hot with poetry and zeal, should ever calm 
down into prose and vulgar fractions—that our 
philanthropic designs for regenerating mankind 
should subside into trading on our neighbours’ 
necessities—that* our poetic flights into the 
regions of the beautiful and the true should end 
in the Icarian sea of the useful and the expedient. 

Look at the wedding coat, and the wedding 
gown too, for the matter of that. Bright, new, 
glossy, stainless, intact, do they not look as if 
fashioned for a lifetime? as if their brightness 
could never fade? their gloss be never rubbed 
away ? their wholeness never broken? And yet 
what is the truth of that wedding wardrobe ? 
In many cases out-at-elbowism before the year 
is fulfilled ; in some before the wedding feast is 
cold; in almost all before life is ended; in only 
a gracious few, so few that we can all count up 
on our fingers the rare examples known to us, 
the seams kept close and the nap unrubbed to 
the last, and the gloss and the beauty and the 
wholeness the same in the end as was in the 
beginning. Only a few - instances of 
this preservation of the wedding garment known 
to any of us; but scores of those in which there 
are threadbare places, and jagged holes, and 
elbows all ane and premature dilapidation, and 
bitter repentance for the special pattern accepted 
—othersso much more suited, maybe, rejected! — 
and enduring irritation with the “fit.” Enduring 
indeed, ofttimes to the life’s end. And when 
elbows once get adrift from the padding and 
close stitching of the wedding garment, I doubt 
if any amount of darning and fine drawing can 
re-cover them before they get swathed for ever- 
lasting in the shroud. You may darn up any 
other hole but this: bankruptcy, insolvency, 
even a hole in your good name, a hole in your 
heart, and the doctors say one in your head, 
friendship out of order (though this is difficult), 
habits out at elbows (and this is difficult too), 
anything, in short, may be mended and restored 
—but when once the wedding coat gets thread- 
bare, and the bride’s white satin soiled, and the 
state of conjugal out-at-elbowism sets in, bid 
good-by to needle and thread, for there will be 
no darning of those rents, and no restoring of 
those stains ! 











How terribly lives get out at elbows some- 
times! Once off the rails is, with some people, 
to be always with their elbows in tlie mud, try- 
ing vainly to work their Me f back to the tram- 
road of success again. Shabby, ill-found, hope- 
less, desperate—will those ragged elbows ever 

et themselves cleansed from the mire and 

ecently clothed in honest broadcloth again ? 
In some cases certainly not, where fate and 
nature have predestined; in others, mayhap, 
yes; but out-at-elbowism is more often a per- 
manent institution than a temporary disease, 
and seams once unripped are not easy to re- 
stitch. Very bad is this state when it comes 
to a man on the lower half of the great highway ; 
when the energy and hope of youth are dimmed, 
and the shadows are lengthening in the evening 
sunset. It is rare when a man can patch up his 
elbow-rents after fifty ; for once in tatters always 
in tatters, according to some, and it is difficult 
to convince the hard-headed that elbows now 
naked can ever clothe themselves in decent 
array again. Strong too is the clothed man’s 
instinct against denuded elbows—strong as the 
horror of the plump ortolan when the lean snake 
fixes on him the charmed eye which presages a 
transfer of adipose tissue. Denuded elbows, 
like lean snakes, have little shame and no 
mercy. The natural man protruding through 
the artificial covering of conventional tailordom 
demands boldly his natural inheritance, and, 
never stopping to ask how your porridge-pot is 
filled or iF you have supper enough left for your- 
self, undauntedly thrusts his elbow in your face, 
and claims a share of the beer he has not 
brewed and of the bread he has not baked. 
But then, he is naked and hungry; and can we 
wonder ? 

There are two sides to everything; and 
though all manner of help and kindness and 
generosity and patching up of our neighbour’s 
ragged elbows—taking our own coat if need 
be, for the tailoring of merey—is of the pure 
law of God in the dealings of man with his fel- 
lows, yet there is also a good in the sturdy 
appreciation of self-help and independence, 
which may (it has this dangerous tendency, I 
admit) run into hardness and want of charity 
towards the troubles which a little sympathy 
could avert, and a little timely help tide over 
into the current of success again. Still, turn- 
ing the thing round once more, it is a truth, 
though sorrowful and humiliating, that if there 
was always a tailor for every hole, elbows 
would be perpetually rubbing into nudity, and 
seams eh be perpetually unripping with- 
out ever an attempt at self-darning, sure 
that some one would be found to take that 
labour on himself, and rig up the luckless 
ragamuffin as good as new again, and at his 
own cost. And it is a question whether the 
loveliness of universal charity would compen- 
sate for the ugliness of chronic out-at elbowism 
content to be pauperised, to be fed with food 
it has not earned, and to live on labour it 
will not share. After all, a man’s elbows are 
his own; and when they do get denuded it 
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is his duty, and none other’s, to re-cover 
them decently and to patch up the holes dis- 
creetly. 





A LADY ON THE PEAK OF 
TENERIFFE. 

“Yes,” says Mr. Piazzi Smyth—he who has 
gone to photograph by the light of magnesium 
wire the inner chambers of the great pyramid— 
“Yes, my wife and I, and the great telescope, 
the Pattinson equatorial, all lived up on the 
Peak, nearly eleven thousand feet above the sea 
level, for over twenty days, not to speak of 
more than a month previously spent by the same 
party, minus that particular telescope, on a 
sister peak at a smaller height of nine thousand 
feet. And my wife was under canvas too, with 
nothing but a wall of rough stones to keep tent 
and all from being ial down into the cloud 
sea that lay some five thousand feet below us.” 

* She must have been a woman in a million,” 
says Joblings. But then Joblings is a heretical 
old bachelor. Every one of us married men 
knows one wife at least who would have gone up 
with her husband, if it was only to “see that he 
didn’t get into mischief;” but not many, we 
fancy, would, like Mrs. Piazzi Smyth, have them- 
selves proposed to take neither table nor chair, 
and endured to sit on boxes, and eat off packing- 
cases. 

Before we go up the mountain with the 
Edinburgh astronomer, let us have a word or 
two about these “ Fortunate Islands,” so well 
known to the ancients, so thoroughly forgotten 
till quite late on in the middle ages. Pliny, 
who wrote about everything—he used to stop 
his litter at every “ object of interest” that he 
passed, and straightway book it in his journal, 
writing himself to ensure greater correctness, 
and not after the usual Roman fashion, by means 
of a slave-amanuensis—Pliny tells us all about 
the Canaries. The old Greeks called them the 
“Islands of the Blessed ;” but Pheenician skip- 
pers soon found out that there were no more 
ghosts there than elsewhere. Juba of Mauri- 
tania, Pliny’s authority, had been there; and 
had brought home two of the big dogs for which 
they were famous. It is the dogs, and not the 
birds, which gave them their name. 

The newspapers told us how the Cape Verde 
Islands suffered lately from a killing drought : 
a very dry year may at any time inflict a like 
calamity on the Canaries. The most eastern 
island is still an active voleano. The Peak itself 
is only dormant: in 1705 it sent forth terrible 
lava streams, which swept right over the town 
of Garachico, and filled up the only decent 
harbour in the island; and it has been at 
work several times since. Very little is pro- 
duced in the islands since the vine disease. 
Canary wine is pretty nearly gone ; Falstaff now- 
a-days drinks pale brandy and “ bittab beah ;” 
he lisps, does the modern Falstaff, and is 
altogether a very different person from honest 
old Jack, Cochineal and its cactus are fast 





superseding the vine. Canary-birds, however, 
are not likely to become extinct; in their na- 
tive islands they sing on the wing; each flock 
is said to have its own peculiar song, but we 
must not think the “jonques,” so popular 
among us, form the majority in a flock. A 
mixture of brown and olive green and greyish 
yellow is the prevailing colour. That bright 
yellow tint is a disease, stamping exceptional 
eauty on the sufferer ; just as the hectic flush 
makes a eommon-place face look handsome. 
The first ship-load of canaries brought to 
Europe was wrecked off Elba; this was towards 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
birds escaped for the time; but they were 
eagerly hunted through Elba till not one 
of them was left. Spitalfields and Norwich 
are great places for rearing and teaching 
canaries. The Norwich men have generally 
voted for the sturdier dark-coloured birds; the 
Spitalfields men prefer the “jonques.” The 
price which a journeyman weaver will give for 
a well-trained bird would astonish a lady who 
thinks three half-crowns “quite enough” to pay 
for a canary. 

And now what took the “ great equatorial” 
and lots of scientific gear — electrometers, 
thermomultipliers; wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers of all kinds—to this out-of-the-way 
quarter? It was Sir Isaac Newton who 
had been pointing out the way for a long time. 
What the Bible says of men of faith is true also 
of men of science—being dead, they yet speak. 
Just a hundred and thirty years before Mr. 
Piazzi Smyth sailed, Newton had written thus : 
“Telescopes cannot be so formed as to take 
away that confusion of rays which ariseth from 
the tremors of the atmosphere. The onl 
remedy is a most serene and quiet air, pom | 
as may, perhaps, be found on the tops of the 
highest mountains, above the grosser clouds.” 

Astronomers had often wanted to follow out 
Sir Isaac’s hint ; but it is an expensive affair to 
carry a big telescope to the top of a mountain— 
your mountain, too, must be in the tropics, or 
else no one could live long enough at its top to 
make a proper series of observations. At last 
in 1856, the Astronomer Royal persuaded the 
Lords of the Admiralty to give five hundred 
pounds—a sum small, indeed, compared with 
what they spend in altering some ship, well 
enough as it is, into something else that it was 
never meant to be—but still a great deal to be 
given in a lump “for scientific purposes.” 
Whatever virtue may be, science in En fand is 
generally her own reward. This five hundred 
pounds was to pay for “a scientific mission 
to the Peak of Teneriffe.” Many friends lent 
instruments; and Robert Stephenson offered 
his yacht (fancy old Stephenson’s son having a 
yacht!); else we don’t think Mr. Smyth would 
have done it at the price : certainly he would not 
have managed so well as he did, for the car- 
penter and second mate of the Titania were in- 
valuable in contriving house accommodation 
on the mountain; our blue-jackets being pro- 
verbially able to turn their hands to anything, 
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from stitching on shirt buttons to repairing 
broken telescope-stands. Lag 

Anybody who has got off a ship into an 
open boat in rough weather, can, by multi- 
plying his sensations sevenfold, imagine what 
the Wiinburgh rofessor must have felt when 
he had to land at Santa Cruz. Were they 
called the “‘ Fortunate Isles” because you are 
lucky if you get well ashore without mishaps? 
or because the moment you are ashore you are 
in full tropical warmth and sunshine, a pleasant 
. change after the wet blanket of the Trade-wind 
region? Mr. Smyth failed to see the Peak in the 
grand way in which some travellers have done. 
People have talked of sighting it ten miles out at 
sea: our author is thankful to catch a momentary 
glimpse of it through a gap of cloud, while lying 
off a misty breaker-coast which reminds him of 
many a rough bit along the shores of Scotland. 
His first good view of it is from the great lava 
plain, girt with old walls of basalt, which was 
the original (probably submarine) crater, and 
from one corner of which the present Peak rises. 
He got up thus far within six days of his land- 
ing, with a long team of twenty mules and 
drivers—the latter so honest and trustworthy, 
that nothing is ever lost, nor anything stolen, 
except some of the water-supply. Guajara is 
their destination, a peak just on the lip of the 
vast old crater of which we have spoken, nine 
thousand feet high; and here they have got 
comfortably fixed, twenty-four days after leaving 
England. 

Everybody who has written about the Peak 
makes a great deal of the zones of vegetable 
life through which you pass in the ascent. The 
island itself, which, by the way, is not all 
* Peak,” being sixty miles long, and from six 
to thirty wide, produces the usual tropical plants 
down by the sea; then come the sub-tropicals, 
lemons, oranges, figs, and so forth; then, at 
one thousand nine hundred feet, nothing but 
pears and a few peaches; heaths appear at two 
thousand four hundred ‘eet; English grasses at 
two thousand eight hundred feet; at four thou- 
sand seven hundred begins the codeso, an aro- 
matic sort of acacia peculiar to the island; then 
a few pine-trees (the whole mountain used to 
be girdled with them—they will have to be re- 
planted if the inhabitants wish to save their 
garden mould, much of it brought across from 
Africa; as it is, the winter rains are washing it 
wholesale into the sea; all the “terracing” in 
the world is a very poor protection compared to 
that afforded by the fibrous roots of a tree); 
higher still, at five thousand three hundred feet, 
they find the retama, another plant known only 
here, Cytisus nubigemis is its name, a kind of 
broom, which has the power of lasting six 
months, if necessary, without water, and of 
throwing out such a supply of flowers, that the 
natives of the lower level bring up their bees 
every year, that they may take advantage of the 
retama blossoming. The growth of one of these 
singular plants is a lesson in patient endurance. 
First, the little tender seedling bending to the 
slow grinding avalanche of clinkery materials, 





amidst which, however, it manages to force down 
a root of most precocious length; then, when it 
has grown into a sturdy little bush, it bends back 
to regain the lost ground. Then comes the 
full-grown plant, a joy to bees and to the bit of 
soil which it overshadows, lasting many a year, 
while the whole hill-side by little and little goes 
crumbling, and scraping, and sliding down past 
it. Then comes the stage of decay, till nothing 
is left but a dead white stump, with a few 
mouldering branches lying below it, very useful, 
though, to travellers who mean to camp out at 
two miles above the sea level, and who, of course, 
have not brought their fuel with them. Cross- 
ing the plain which forms the interior of the old 
“crater of elevation” must have been rough 
work enough; what with ridges of greenstone, 
and blocks of trackyte, and crevasses filled up 
with fine sand, and wastes of pumice-stone 
shingle, and small “ parasitic craters? like mon- 
strous chimneys, and a scorching sun overhead 
reflected from all the glittering barrenness 
around, no wonder Mr. Smyth’s muleteers 
dropped behind, and paid stealthy visits to the 
water-barrels. Not a leaf of any kind, not 
even a retama, in the whole district. How 
glad they must have been when they got to a 
bit of damp ground, where, by digging holes, a 
few bucketsful of muddy water could be ob- 
tained for the mules! Mr. Piazzi Smyth has 
been at the Cape on astronomical business, and 
he cannot help noticing the absence of life 
about this alpine spring, where, by a great 
chance, they put up six pigeons, and contrasting 
it with the crowds of creatures, savage and 
gentle, which would be found at a drinking- 
place in South Africa. Within less than three 
hours after this halt, the whole party—astrono- 
mer and wife, the two sailors, the vice-consul’s 
nephew (acting as interpreter), and two Spa- 
niards—are comfortably drinking tea on the 
summit of Guajara, with two tents up, and 
everything ready for making a snug night of it. 
Talking of tea, we may remark that oue of the 
most difficult duties which fall to our astrono- 
mer is settling the question whether you can 
or cannot make good tea with water at one 
hundred and ninety-three degrees. Water 
“boils” at this temperature on the Peak; but 
of course it is not so hot as the “ boiling water” 
below; however, you can raise the heat to two 
hundred and twelve degrees, or higher, and, even 
if you could not, cold water draws out a much 
purer and less coarse infusion than hot, the 
only objection to its use being the time it takes, 
for it has not, like boiling water, the property of 
at once expelling the air from the infused leaves. 
Now, owing to the low barometric pressure, 
water at one hundred and ninety-three degrees 
would completely expel the air from tea-leaves, 
so that the “tea” was as strong as it would 
have been below, and much more delicate in 
flavour. You must, however, drink it off at 
once; “boiling water” at one hundred and 
ninety-three degrees soon cools, especially with 
a barometer at twenty inches. People have 
talked a great deal about the feverish symptoms 
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and nose bleeding (nay, bleeding at eyes and 
ears) which are said to be inseparable from life 
at ten thousand feet above the sea. None of 
this party felt anything of the kind. Mr. Smyth 
pret rtd them all to want of training, and 
says the same would happen in London to most 
people who lifted themselves up ten thousand 
feet at a stretch, on the treadmill, in seven 
hours. 

Here are they then, packing-cases and all, 
ten paces from the edge of a precipice of fifteen 
saad we feet, forming the inner wall of the great 
crater. After tea they sleep comfortably, and, 
next day, a breastwork of stones is raised round 
the tents—the lady’s tent being of the kind 
commended in Galton’s Art of Travel, with 
canvas floor to keep out dust and hinder the 
wind from getting in underneath. Then begins 
the unpacking: barometers of all kinds; ther- 
mometers, wet and dry bulb; the smaller (or 
Sheepshanks) equatorial, four mules’ loads in 
itself; photographic apparatus ; magnetometers, 
&c.; all with framework lamentably shrunk and 
cracked, owing to the intense atmospheric dry- 
ness, which, acting just like its opposite, damp 
(as heat acts like intense cold), had entirely de- 
stroyed the adhesive power of the glue. Thus, 
when Mr. Smyth carefully lifts a box by its two 
handles, he raises only its lid and sides; several 
glass vessels are imprisoned by the shrinking of 
their wooden cases, a few broken by the un- 
wonted pressure; and so forth. When next 
we send an astronomer up to this height, we 
must, like careful tailors, “allow for shrink- 
ing” in the instruments with which we fur- 
nish him. Of course the effects of such an 
atmosphere are far from pleasant—lips crack, 
hair frizzles, nails become brittle and split to 
the quick, faces turn scarlet; our astronomer 
preserves an ominous silence as to how Mrs. 
Smyth likes these phenomena. 

However, even this was not high enough to 
satisfy the demands of science. Though far 
above the clouds, which lay in a compact ocean 
about half way down, broken (as we have said) 
by gaps over the several islands, and though a 
magnifying power of one hundred and fifty gives 
results never seen in this climate, still our 
observer is occasionally much troubled with 
* dust haze,” which visited them in great banks 
whenever there was any commotion in the air 
currents below. Fancy what our air must be 
down here, when even at nine thousand feet the 
atmosphere gets full of finely divided particles 
of solid matter. The haze never rises above 
ten thousand feet; so Mr. Smyth’s mind is soon 
made up to observe what he can here; 
above all, to note the extraordinary difference 
between the temperature in the sun and in the 
shade, and in the readings from the wet and 
dry bulb thermometers ; and then to go up the 
real Peak above the line of haze. So down 
they all go, after experiencing several instances 
of fine old Spanish hospitality from rich and 
poor; one Don brings them a sumptuous break- 
fast of partridges, and honey-cake, and cheese, 
and goat’s milk; so much, indeed, of this rich 





nourishing drink, that the two sailors make 
themselves quite ill, and then, in a penitent fit, 
vow they'll never touch the stuff again while 
they are on the island. 

Very hard it is to persuade their native | 
friends, and above all the mule drivers, that the 
huge Pattinson equatorial can ever be carried 
up the mountain; it has to be taken to pieces, 
the contents of its three clumsy cases being dis- 
tributed into thirteen ; in this work a German 
watchmaker, Herr Kreitz—where is there not 
a German watchmaker ?—is of immense service. 
He can even lend a few screws for fastening the 
cases, nails there are plenty of, but good screws 
have scarcely got beyond the limits of Teutonic 
civilisation. At last, with no greater mishap 
than the roll over of two or three baggage- 
horses, the great telescope is got up to “ ‘alka 
Vista,” and observations begin in good earnest, 
and continue (only broken by a trip to the summit 
of the Peak) until the 19th of September. So 
hearty is the work, “ term days,” i.e. days of in- 
cessant observation, being frequently test on 
dates previously arranged (for the sake of 
comparing notes) with the captain of the yacht, 
that we lose sight of Mrs. Smyth altogether, 
until recalled to the fact that there is a lady in 
the party by some such phrase as “my wife ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! there is smoke coming out of 
the ground,’” or reminded by the account of 
some savoury meal that the “culinary depart- 
ment” is well looked after. Mrs. Smyth is an 
excellent manager. Some of the goat’s milk gets 
so shaken on a journey that it is pronounced 
undrinkable, sour and thick. She examines it 
before letting it be thrown away, and finds it 
churned into excellent butter, a thing scarcely 
ever seen in Teneriffe before; and which, by 
means of a lump of snow brought down for her 
by one of the native lads, she manages to kee 
sound and hard for a long time. Wonderf 
fellows these native lads; when Mr. Smyth is 
gathering specimens, he picks up one after 
another, obsidians, trachytes, &c., in lumps as 
big as a man’s head. of which the Canarian 
boy, already loaded with a box of chemicals and 
a photographic tent, insists on carrying ; where- 
upon Mr. Smyth is very angry with Humboldt 
for calling the native guides listless and dis- 
obliging. Possibly the difference may have been 
in the two employers, rather than in those who 
served them. 

Our author’s book is abundantly illustrated 
with photographs. We may be quite sure his 
wife cleaned the plates, and otherwise helped 
him in the more delicate manipulations. Me 
tells us that she sketched a great deal; the 
colours of sky and rock he speaks of as some- 
thing marvellous. Did she sing? Some have 
said the voice is thin and ghost-like at these great 
elevations. Of course she would help in keep- 
ing his meteorological accounts. Finally, her 
presence aloft doubtless touched the chord of 
Spanish chivalry in the natives, and won for 
the party far more consideration than they would 
else have had. As to the more common-place 
matter of “ buttons,” the sailors would have 
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kept all tolerably ship-shape without her ; but 
we can well fancy that when the party finally 
came down and marched into Orotova, they 
looked far less neglected and uncouth than 
they would have done had she not been with 
them. On the whole, Mr. Smyth’s reminiscences 
seem to have been so pleasant that his example is 
likely to find imitators. His wife is the first 
lady who has ever lived over ten thousand feet 
above the sea level. It is not likely that many 
- will do precisely what she did, for astronomical 
stations on Teneriffe are not things of every day ; 
but we should not be surprised to see it become 
the correct thing for professors’ wives to ac- 
company their lords on distant and exciting 
expeditions. All we would suggest is, that they 
should first pause and reflect, unless they are 
toof against sea-sickness. We trust that Mrs. 

myth is. The bare idea of a sea-sick lady, 
with the Titania rolling three hundred and 
twenty degrees per minute, is something too 
terrible to contemplate. 





BROUGHTON DE BROUGHTON. 


Sue might be a little too young for him, per- 
haps; but if she was, that was the only fault 
between them; and that was a fault which—as 
the mother said putting back her flaxen ringlets 
with a coquettish air—would mend itself every 
day, as her own dear husband used to say. 


Gentlemen over thirty did not in general com- 
plain of the over-youthfulness of their wives ; 
she always found ¢ha¢ went—what was that cele- 
brated expression of the mathematicians, her 
poor dear husband was so fond of using ?—by 
inverse ratio, or something like that. So Laura 
Broughton—De Broughton, her mother said she 
was by rights: one of the old Lancashire 
families, you know, a descendant of the Ail- 
ward de Broughton who came in with the Con- 
ueror. 

* Looks liker for the mother than the darter,” 
muttered the pew-opener, with a face like a 
winter apple pressed against the carved oak 
finial, round the boss of which she was peeping, 
making believe to be looking at her prayer- 
book, and not at the bride. 

And so he did. For the mother was one of 
those fair, ringleted, brisk, little women who 
are only in middle age at sixty, and who posi- 
tively refuse to be old at eighty; trim, well- 
dressed, coquettish ; with very white teeth and 
very blue eyes, a little closed at the corners, 
as if the edges had been badly cut and bungled 
in the hemming—eyes that were afflicted with 
an occasional squint, and more apt to look 
at things out of those badly-cut corners than 
straight in the face—but as blue as two turquoise 
beads and as sharp as a bird’s; a lively little 
woman, who never got tired, and was never 
stupid or sleepy, but always full of resources 
and clever shifts, and who could by no means 
be put out of countenance nor made to lose 
her self-possession; a pleasant mannered little 
woman, full of smiles and endearing epithets, 





and very cordial pressure of her somewhat 
sinewy hand; a wise and crafty little woman, 
who wore silken surcoats over her inner coat of 
mail, and tinged the tips of her fingers so skil- 
fully you never saw she had iron claws at the 
end of them hooked like a vulture’s beak. By 
all means a most charming little woman ; pretty, 
lively, well bred, clever, and of good family : 
“ Why, my dearest Mary, what on earth can you 
desire more ?” Gordon had said, warmly expostu- 
lating with his sister’s “ preposterous pride and 
baseless suspicion,” when she urged her strong 
but feminine dislike to her. 

No two people could be more unlike than 
the mother and daughter. Laura was one of 
those girls who look full of a really formidable 
amount of character. She was tall, and what 
people call well developed; indeed, her figure 
was the figure of a woman of five-and-twenty 
rather than of a girl scarcely seventeen. Her hair 
was of the darkest shade possible next to black, 
just lifted out of absolute blackness by the shy 
scattering of brown-gold threads through it, and 
the quite full gold of the ends and downy under- 
growth. It was that straight, rich, heavy hair 
—that almost over-luxuriant hair which, with 
broad black eyebrows, dark brown eyes (the 
whites slightly tinged with yellow), a rather 
long nose, straight and running down hill, and 
full red lips, gives that Oriental character to an 
English face which is so wonderfully beautiful 
in early youth. To look at her casually you 
would say she was full of strength; a nature 
buckled and braced with bone and muscle ; but 
when you came to examine her closely, if you 
knew the signs you went to read, you would see 
that what you mistook for solid masonry was 
mere painted scaffolding, and that the marble 
statue in the niche was nothing but a bit of 
highly-coloured wax, which any one with ten 
working fingers could mould to their will. 
Those straight black brows of hers that looked 
so harsh and were so soft and silken, were indi- 
cative of neither will nor decision, nor even of 
keen perceptions ; those dark eyes with the dash 
of red through the brown, and ever a soft suffu- 
sion over them like embryonic tears not per- 
fected, shone only with timidity and pity— 
there was no fire in them for all their size 
and radiance; the red lips, a little swollen, 
were like twin roses, full and loose and richly 
redolent of youth and love, but without the 
harder core of the rose; in a word, she was no- 
thing but a great, soft, beautiful child masque- 
rading as a woman, full of tenderness and love 
and sweet obedience and self-sacrifice, but with 
a will and individuality as yet only in the germ. 
Her mother was not quite the kind of person to 
allow even a strong nature to develop side by 
side with herself; what boundless power of 
compression, then, had not those curved iron 
fingers of hers had in the manipulation of such 
a plastic creature as this! 

Of Gordon Johnstone a few words will be 
enough. A tall, handsome, military-looking 
man; exact to the extreme of precision; grave 
to almost gloom, but tender as none but the 
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strong can dare to be; with an iron will in the 
centre of him surrounded by wide outworks of 
lofty kindness and secure tolerance ; scrupulous 
in money matters and rigidly truthful; proud 
of a stainless name and an honourable pedigree ; 
a man emphatically in his ownright. A strong, 
self-centred man, able to walk alone without the 
recognised social supports, he was yet proud, as 
such men are, of the merits and possessions of 
his wife ; proud of her birth as equal to his own ; 
proud of her name and repute as stainless as his 
own or as his sister’s ; proud of her as she stood 
there carved out of the purest marble, and silently 
defying the world to finda flawanywhere. Yet 
to his sister he insisted, warmly, as was said, on 
the honourable lineage and undeniable social 
circumstances of both mother and daughter, as 
make-weights in the marriage settlements and 
claims on the family respect ; not on the family 
bounty. This was the group, then, that set out 
on the great highway of life together, without a 
cloud in the sky as yet. 

** A person wants to speak to you, ma’am.” 
The servant held the door of the drawing-room 
slightly ajar, not flinging it open with the liberal 
we usual when a welcome guest is at her 

ack. 

“Who is it, Annie ?” said Mrs. Broughton. 
She always assumed the manners of the mistress 
when Gordon was not there. 

*T don’t know, ma’am, I’m sure; he’s not 
been here before, and he asked for you.” 

* Go and see what he wants, then ; and if he’s 
a gentleman, show him up,” said the little wo- 
man, briskly. She was always on the look-out 
for angels unawares. 

“But Gordon is not at home, mamma,” in- 
terposed Laura, in her soft, low, deprecating 
voice. 

* Well, and what then? Surely the man 
won't eat us up alive, child!” laughed her 
mofher. 

“ But if he wants money or anything ?” again 
urged Laura, fear ever uppermost with her as 
expectation with her mother. 

“Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Broughton, 
arranging her curls becomingly over the bow of 
bright blue ribbon, worn at the side like a 
maironly kind of snood. 

“The very person I want to leave it to,” 
said a thick oily voice, and a swarthy man, 
almost like a man of colour he was*so dark, 
shabby and vulgar but yet not one of the 
“lower classes” as they are called, pushed the 
servant aside and entered the room. 

Mrs. Broughton gave one little cry ; only one ; 
and for a moment became green, not white. 
“Sam !” she then said, in a low voice. ‘“ You 
villain !” 

“Well! that’s an affectionate greeting, at all 
events !” said the man, with a coarse kind of in- 
difference. 

* What would you have better ?” she retorted, 
angrily, ‘What business have you here at 


uo 


“That I call cool! I should think more busi- 
ness than any one else.” And Sam’s dark face 





grew darker with the sullen look that came 
into it. 

“But so suddenly—so unexpectedly!” said 
Mrs. Broughton, changing her tack with mas- 
terly facility, and falling into the old cheery 
manner quite naturally ; but squinting. 

** Which should have made the pleasure of my 
visit all the greater,” sneered the man, “if you 
had been a duti——” 

“Tf 1 had been an affectionate sister!” 
laughed Mrs. Broughton, shrilly. ‘ Well! and 
so it should, I confess !” 

Sam looked at her for a moment, and whistled. 

“Oh! that is the game, is it?” he said, and 
pong his legs wide apart. Then he turned to 

aura. ‘And who have we here? My niece?” 
he asked. 

* Yes, your niece, Sam, your poor brother’s 
child and my sweet daughter,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, with what was meant to be a 
tender touch upon her daughter’s sleek head. 

** Ah, well, she’s a credit to him,” said Sam, 
examining her much as if she had been a horse 
oradog. “Come here and kiss me, my dear,” 
he then said, after a pause. 

“Go and kiss your uncle, my precious 
Laura,” repeated Mrs. Broughton, in a caressing 
tone. 

Laura hesitated. 

“Do as you are bid, child,” said her mother 
in a low voice, harshly. 

And Laura went. 

“ Well, did I do you a great deal of harm, my 
dear?” said the man, after he had kissed her, 
holding her still in his arms and looking at her 
with a strange expression. 

“No,” blushed Laura, and stammered and 
tried to free herself from him. 

* But you didn’t like it, eh?” and the vin- 
dictive expression that seemed the only one 
really natural to him came into his face for the 
second time in this short interview. 

Laura was silent; her mother gave her a 
sharp sidelong look, and her uncle frowned 
heavily ; and the young wife felt instinctively 
that a web was weaving round her, of which she 
could foresee neither the outlet nor the extent. 

* Of course you know what I have come for, 
Louisa?” then said Sam, turning to Mrs. 
Broughton, and running his fingers through his 
hair. It was short, curled, crisp hair, and grew 
low down on his forehead, with a straight line 
round the head like a skull-cap of Astracan 
lambskin. 

She tossed her head, and made her flaxen 
ringlets dance. ‘‘The old story, I suppose!” 
But though she tried to speak with jaunty un- 
concern, the intense shrillness of her voice a 
little betrayed her, and her squint became 
painful to witness. 

Exactly so,” said Sam. 

Mrs. Broughton glanced at her daughter out 
of the corner of her eye. “JZ have no money,” 
she then said, emphatically. 

“ No?” Sam looked incredulous and insolent. 
“Yet you are living with a fine house and a fine 
appearance—all sham, eh ?” 
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“Tt is not mine,” said Mrs. Broughton. “I 
am as poor as I ever was, and poorer. If you 
want anything, you must ask Laura there—it is 
all hers.” 

“Fact ? Seems strange, too! I should have 
thought that my pretty niece would have taken 
better care of her mother than that.” 

“Tt is not mine, it is my husband’s,” said 
Laura, scarlet to her very neck. 

“T always thought that was much the same 
thing,” observed Sam. 

“Tt ought to be,” returned Mrs. Broughton, 
with the air of a clincher. 

* But it is not,” said Laura, a little faintly ; 


* and, considering that I have nothing of my |g 


own, ought not to be so in our case.” 

“Oh! Gordon is very generous, that I will 
say for him,” said Mrs. Broughton, twisting 
her bracelet ; “and doesn’t make much fuss with 
the bills.” 

** He always looks at them, and checks my 
money,” Laura answered. Then, with a burst 
—* And I could not give any away without his 
permission.” 

Sam and Mrs. Broughton looked at each 
other. 

“Oh yes you could, dear!” said her mother, 
gently. “Nothing more easy. Now, Laura 


love,” she went on coaxingly, “the truth is, 
you must help your uncle out of a little diffi- 
culty. He wants money, and you must supply 
him with what you have. do, 


How much wil 
Sam? A couple of sovereigns? Yes, a couple. 
I know that Gordon gave you five only yester- 
day. You must be a good and kind girl and 
save your poor uncle from a very painful posi- 
tion. Your own dear papa’s brother, Laura— 
think of that !”” 

“T would give all I had of my own,” said 
Laura, “but I cannot give away what is 
Gordon’s.” 

** Nonsense! you can make it up again—I 
will give it you again, if thatisall. Laura, you 
must. It is not often that I beg of my own 
child, but I do beg of younow! Will you not do 
your own poor mother a favour, Lalla? Your 
mother who has always loved you so fondly! 
Will you not—for her sake, mind—help your 
dear father’s brother from starvation? A 
kind good fellow as he is at heart, and no 
one’s enemy but his own. Don’t I know my 
little pet, and that she will be loving and 
generous P” 

“TI would if it were my own,” again said 
Laura, troubled. “But would it be honour- 
able ?” 

*Am I no judge of right and wrong, my 
dear ?” said Mrs. Broughton, with touching 
humility of voice. “If I see no harm in it, 
need you? Am I to be taught truth and 
honour by my own child, Lal ?” 

* Yes, mamma, I know—I didn’t mean 
that——” began Laura. 

*Oh yes you did, dear!” and the mother 
wiped her very blue eyes, and made the eyelids 
red. ‘And you have been very much altered to 
me since you married; and I’m sure I love you 


> 





still the same, and would be all to you a mother 
could be!” 

“Oh, mamma! don’t say that!” Laura 
threw her arms round her neck, and sobbed. 

“T should be sorry to be the cause of any 
trouble here,” then said Sam, coming forward : 
“so let me go. I have only one resource,” 
with a desperate cast of his hard black eyes up- 
ward, and a clenching of his hairy hand against 
his breast, and a setting of his teeth, and the 
hard sucking in of the breath through them— 
“only one: the poison or the knife! What 
matters ?” more softly. ‘ Who will miss me ? a 
good-for-nothing vagabond like me—let him 
o ~ 

Mrs. Broughton gave a faint kind of howl, 
and squinted out of the corners of her eyes. 
Laura sobbed piteously. “I will tell Gordon 
all, and I am sure he will not mind,” she then 
said, and drew out her purse—her new brown 
Russia leather purse which Gordon had given 
her specially for the housekeeping funds—and 
gave him the two pounds. 

* God bless you, sweet child!” saidthe mother, 
kissing her. 

**God bless you, my angel !” said the uncle, 
kissing her too ; and Laura’s tender heart glowed, 
and her soft brown eyes rained over with love 
and happiness. 

In the midst of which came Gordon’s well- 
known military knock at the door, and sobered 
Sam and his sister like a jug of cold water 
dashed into their faces. 

“Go away! go away, you wretch!” said 
Mrs. Broughton, with sudden  savageness, 
shuffling him out of the room. “I will murder 
you if ever you play me this trick again,” she 
whispered, as she pushed him through the door- 
way. 

Who was that?” asked Gordon, striding 
into the room with his usual long commanding 
step slightly quickened. 

“Oh, it was my——” began Laura. 

“The laundress man,” interposed Mrs. 
Broughton, briskly. “Fancy a man-washer- 
woman, how absurd !—who came here with a 

itiful tale of distress, and your good wife here 
ent him a sovereign. She’s a tender-hearted 
little thing, Gordon, and you will have to take 
care of that in her; but [ felt sure you would 
not be angry, so I did not check her this time. 
He is not angry with you, dear; I said he would 
not be! and then, you know, it is only lent, and 
will be made up by degrees in the washing, 
so no harm is done, is there? You dear old 
fellow!” and Mrs. Broughton kissed her tall 
son-in-law’s chin, which was all she could 
aie to, “I quite love you myself, I declare 

o! 


“Oh, mamma! mamma! what have you 
done?” cried poor Laura, when Gordon left the 
room. She was almost awe-struck at what she 
had heard, for her mother had never dropped 
the mask to her before. 

“What else was there to do, simpleton ? Tell 
that proud Scotchman of yours that you have a 
vagabond uncle whose mere acquaintanceship 
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would disgrace him, let alone any nearer tie!” 
said Mrs. Broughton, with strange savageness 
of manner, the velvet withdrawn and the claws 
out. “Tell him that a drunken dissipated 
fellow like that has the right to come to his 
house and call his wife ‘dear,’ and get money 
out of her, or out of him, on the threat that he 
will claim them as his dear relations some fine 
day before all the world? Do you think I am 
mad, child ?” 

“ But why did you never tell me about this 
uncle before, mamma ?—and why did you not tell 
Gordon the truth before he married me ?” cried 
Laura, with growing energy. 

* Because, my dear, I have ears of only the 
ordinary length, and I am not quite so absurd 
as you seem to think me,” answered Mrs. 
Broughton, quite her old charming self again. 
She never kept her passion for long; it did not 
pay, she used to say, and self-control was not 
difficult to her.. “ It was too good a chance to 
throw away on a quixotic sentiment of that 
kind !” 

“Tf I had only known it!” exclaimed the girl, 
bursting into tears. 

“ Ah, yes, if you had; but then, you see, you 
didn’t, Lal, and I never meant you should; and, 
what is more, you never would, if your good- 
for-nothing uncle had not so wickedly tracked 
me down.” 

“TT will tell Gordon all honestly this very 
night, and then he can do as he likes about 
living with me any longer,” said Laura, with 
fresh weeping. “It is only right that he should 
know.” 

“And if you do, young lady,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, clutching her arm with all the force 
of her small bony hand, “TI will not kill you, 
but I will kill myself. Mind that, Laura! and 
you know I never make vague threats, or say 
what I don’t mean. And not only that, but 
| Gordon will hate you, and very likely divorce 

you, and then you will go about the world with- 
| out a home or a character, and with a ruined 
|, husband and a murdered mother on your con- 
|| science.” 

| And poor simple Laura believed her, and did 
not tell her husband of the good old Scotch 
| family that she, his wife, had an uncle who 
| looked like a half-caste and spoke like a horse- 
| jockey. 
| When the week’s accounts came to be over- 
looked, for Gordon chose to see into all this 
kind of thing for himself, wishing to train his 
young wife mto exactness and care, there was 
| the deficit of two pounds staring him in the 
face. Laura had been too honest to write down 
one as “ Loan to the laundress man,” according 
| to her mother’s suggestion. If, overborne by 
| fear, she had consented passively to this decep- 
tion in chiefest part for her mother’s sake, she 
' could not bring herself to do so actively. Her 
| partnership with sin should at least be only 
negative, she said to herself; as if sin can ever 
be merely negative ! 

“Ah, what is this?” said Gordon. “Two 

| pounds seventeen and sixpence out of five 





ounds, leaves two-two-six to be accounted 
or. I see the two-six, but where’s the two, 
Lalla?” 

*T don’t know, Gordon,” stammered Laura. 

“One pound, remember, for the washer- 
woman’s man,” chimed in Mrs. Broughton from 
the sofa, where she was making a scarlet smok- 
ing-cap for her son-in-law. 

“Oh yes? well! then that leaves one-two- 
six. Now, little one, the one ?” 

Laura trembled, but did not speak ; she only 
fumbled in her pockets, and dived into her 
purse, looking into the little divisions for postage 
stamps and receipt stamps and all manner of 
queer corners, with a kind of instinctive hypo- 
crisy, poor little soul, more to gain time than 
anything else. 

“Why, you naughty child, do you mean to 
say you have actually been losing a whole golden 
guinea ?” said Mrs. Broughton, getting up from 
the sofa and coming to them. “Let me see 
the book, dear boy; perhaps I can help in 
unravelling this knotty thread. I have Som 
out shopping with the child every day, and 
I flatter myself I have a better memory 
than she has, though I am a few years the 
— of the two,” laughing and shaking her 
curls, 

“It is all right in the book, mamma,” said 
Laura, trying to take it out of her hand; but 
her mother pinched her fingers in it, playfully, 
and told her to hold her tongue, she was a 
naughty bad child, and must be whipped. “ Well 
now, let me see,” she said, in a musing kind of 
voice, “ Cheesemonger, seven and sixpence ; 
that’s right, I think—is it, though ?—no, it isn’t. 
Why, Laura, there’s the fowl! You have not 
put that down—three and sixpence, you know 
—so horribly dear at this end of London! shame- 
fully dear, Gordon!—fowl, three and sixpence 
for your book, Laura; that’s sixteen and six- 
pence only. Oh, I'll make it all right, you'll 
see,” in a playful kind of triumph. 

“ But the fowl was got at the cheesemonger’s, 
and is in the week’s amount,” said Laura, inter- 
nae her as she was writing in the house- 


“ My precious lamb, don’t be a goose!” said 
Mrs. Broughton, squinting very much. “ Why, 
don’t you remember the young woman with the 


scarlet ribbon in her hair, and my saying how 
ridiculous of such people? —scarlet ribbons, 
indeed, ina shop! ‘The love of dress is getting 
quite a national sin, Gordon, quite !—don’t you 
think so? Now then, what else? Gloves, two 
shillings. Why, child, they were three and 
threepence! What have you been dreamin 
of? who gets gloves at less than three an 
threepence now-a-days? Three and threepence 
—that is fourteen and threepence, isn’t it ?” 

“No, no, mamma; they were not indeed,” 
urged Laura. 

“Why, Laura, you would argue me out of 
my own existence, I do believe,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, laying down book and pencil and 
looking steadily at her daughter. “Do you 
think I don’t remember such things better than 
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you? Fourteen and threepence only to make 
2? 


“ Fifteen !” said Gordon, quickly. 

She put the figures down on a slip of paper 
and added them up. 

“ Yes, you are right,” she then said: “how 
pleasant to have a clear-headed man at one’s 
elbow! Ah! my dear husband, her good papa, 
had such a head for figures! I learnt of him,” 
she said, and she squinted again. 

“ But four and ninepence is not a pound,” 
Gordon said, with a good-natured court-martial 
kind of air. “Now, Laura, get on with the 
rest.” 

“T have it all!” cried the mother, speaking 
very rapidly, and with the pleasantest manner 
of successful advocacy possible; “you gave a 
shilling to that poor woman with the baby, 
don’t you remember? and threepence to the 
crossing-sweeper, and Annie had two new 
brooms, and they were four shillings, and you 
have been cheated out of ten shillings change, 
and I know now where it was, it was at the 
glove shop where you gave them a sovereign, 
and they didn’t give you back the half with the 
silver. Iam almost sure it was there, though 
I couldn’t swear it, but it must have been, for I 
have made up all the rest, and that is just even 
money.” 

“I know nothing about it,” cried Laura, and 
burst into tears. 

‘Goose !” said her mother, and slapped her 
hand as if in play, but taking care to slap it 
pretty hard when she was about it. 

Gordon looked at his young wife with a long 
steady look. “Put the books away, Laura,” 
he then said, a little gloomily, and sighed, and 
sat all the evening after with his chin in his 
hand, looking into the fire and weaving unplea- 
sant fancies hen the flames. 

“Who is the fellow, and what the deuce does 
he want?” asked Gordon, angrily. This was 
the next day, Sunday, when he and Laura, 
accompanied as of course by the mother, were 

ing to church; on the road whither he had 

een in a manner forced to take notice of a 
swarthy, shabby, ill-conditioned looking man, 
who had followed and crossed and met and 
recrossed and followed them again, till he 
seemed like a seedy manner of will-o’-the- 
wisp, set out on the London pavement for a 
diversion of domicile, “ Who is the fellow, and 
what does he want? He seemed to know you, 
Laura.” 

“That man we just met with the green-cut- 
away ?” asked Mrs. Broughton, quickly. “ Well, 
do you know I saw him follow us in a very odd 
manner, and wondered if he knew you. Per- 
haps he is one of your volunteer men, Gordon, 
for we don’t know him, Laura and I.” 

“* My volunteer men, indeed! Good Heavens, 
Mrs. Broughton, are my men pickpockets >” 

_ “ But he looked at you, dear.” 

* He looked at both of you hard enough, 
confound his impudence !” said Gordon, testily ; 
and so went into the church, not in the fittest 
mood for devout exercise. 





A cloud had come over Laura. Her husband 
could not define either its shape or its origin, 
he was only conscious of its existence. - Instead 
of being the loving, tender-hearted creature of 
former days, she had become gloomy and almost 
morose, with a sullen manner, halt angry, half 
terrified, towards her mother, and a sbrinkin, 
withdrawal from himself, inexpressibly painf 
to witness. She would sit for hours doing 
nothing; neither working nor reading; simply 
staring out of the window in a vague abstraction, 
or looking into the fire, with the tears dropping 
silently from her eyes. She only spoke when 
she was spoken to, and then she started as if 
awakened out of a sleep, and as often as not 
answered wide of the mark as if her wits were 
wool-gathering, as her mother said they were. 
She refused to keep house, too, any longer, 
alleging her inability to make her accounts 
come right, and refusing Gordon’s offers to 
help her through; and as her mother was al- 
ways at hand, and was a first-rate manager, 
Gordon turned over the military chest and the 
commissariat to her, until such time as Laura 
should return to her right mind, which he firm] 
believed she had lost. He did not gain nee | 
by the change. For he found that Mrs. 
Broughton’s clearly kept and cleanly written 
columns always added up to rather more than 
Laura’s girlish sprawls and blotches had done ; 
and that the housekeeping had risen with a 
bound, on an average two pounds a week. And 
yet with no better or richer mode of living as 
the visible cause. But what could be done ? 
How was he to know that salmon was only 
eighteenpence the pound when it was marked 
in. the book as three shillings? ‘Fish varies 
from day to day, and it was very unfortunate 
indeed that we, Laura and I, chose the dear 
day when you say it was so cheap down in 
Parliament-street the day before, or after, I 
forget which now. And as for brooms and 
brushes, no, dear boy, they don’t burn them for 
firewood—you are so funny, Gordon !—or boil 
the bristles into soup; they are a little extra- 
vagant in them, I confess, but then, you see, what 
a beautiful house you have in consequence, 
and how delightfully clean! However, there 
are the items set down correctly, one by one, 
and if you can point out to me where we can 
save, 1 am sure we will; won’t we, Laura 
love ?” 

But Gordon couldn’t point out the specially 
offending items; and if he did, those were the 
very things, you dear stupid old thing, that 
were absolutely indispensable—might as well 
do without bread or boots! or that were sin- 
gularly cheap, or singularly small in quantity— 
just the very thing of all not to be interfered 
with, and that couldn’t be cut down, or lessened, 
or altered in any way. So Gordon gave up 
contesting the point ; and not being suspicious, 
however rigid, accepted the rise in his house- 
hold expenses as righteous and inevitable, how- 
ever mysterious. 

He cared more about Laura’s strange state 
of mind and uncomfortable behaviour ; but here, 
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too, Mrs. Broughton came to his aid as his 
better angel, and smiled meaningly, and danced 
her curls, and twinkled her two turquoise beads, 
and said; “ Don’t notice her, my dear boy, she’ll 
be better arom A and worse, poor little soul !” 
which made Gordon so gravely tender to her for 


days after, so considerate and gentle, that Laura’s 
heart nearly broke; though her manner was 
colder and more constrained than ever, and her 


shrinking from him more apparent. ‘“ When 
will all this end?” she cried, half aloud, as she 
flung herself on her knees by her bedside, in a 
passion of despair and unavailing remorse. 
“When shall I escape from this, and be no 
longer a thief in 7 husband’s house—no longer 
living a life of robbery and deception? Oh, if I 
oul only die !—if God would only let me die !” 
But young things live long, and Laura’s initia- 
tion into the solemn terror of sin, however 
much it agonised her, blanched no shining 
hair and traced no lines upon her smooth rich 
face. It saddened her soul but did not corrode 
her body ; and well for her, though she in her 

irlish impatience thought it ill, that she had time 
jett her, and grace and opportunity for repara- 
tion. 

It was a terrible night—one of the most ter- 
rible of its kind—with almost a human passion in 
its fury, and more than human despair. The 
wind raved and howled through the streets, and 
through the houses too, where no amount of 
drapery could keep it from stealing into the 
room like the ghostly wolf broken loose from the 
northern hell ; the rain beat against the window- 

anes, and tore down on the pavement which 
it lashed and spurned like a liquid whip, making 
the gaslight reflexions all dance and quiver and 
spout up in jets of light, as it ploughed the 
wet already lying; and, mingled with the rain, 
was a cold and ghastly sleet and the stinging 
blows of hail, all knotted and twined together 
in a triple cord of winter wrath. 

“ What a night for Gordon !” said the mother, 
po at her daughter out of the corners of 

er eyes. Laura shivered for sympathy, but 

did not answer. “And what a night for all 
those poor houseless wretches that live in the 
baskets and dry arches,” continued Mrs. Brough- 
ton, a little confusedly as to’ her tabulation. 
“ What a night, indeed! not fit to turn a dog 
into!” 

“No,” said Laura, by way of saying some- 
thing. And then there was silence again, as 
there always was now between the mother and 
daughter. And the wind howled more fiercely 
than before, and the rain beat more heavily 
against the windows, and the cruel bitter- 
ness of the evening deepened, till it seemed 
almost like the face of God withdrawn from the 
world. 

A knock came to the door. It was not 
Gordon’s knock, but a louder and clumsier 
knock, quite as imperative but not so refined ; 
for even door-knockers can be made expressive 
of states, and give utterance to insolence, or 
anger, or eagerness, or timidity, as eloquently 
as words. Laura and her mother both knew too 





well whose knock it was: the one turned scarlet 
and trembled, the other a light shade of green 
and frowned, but there was no sign of a 
coming contest in either; only of fear and 
anger in the one, and of craft and anger in the 
other. 

“Mr. Roderick,” said Annie, opening the 
door sullenly. “Roderick, indeed!” she re- 
peated, when she went down stairs to cook; 
‘and I wonder who’s ‘ Roderick,’ and as like to 
our young missis as pork’s like to pig. I have 
eyes, I have!” which, indeed, Miss Annie, every 
one has not. 

It was a strange contrast to that luxurious] 
furnished room, with its two brightly-dressed, 
elegantly-appointed ladies, such a visitor as now 
stood in the blaze of the fire and under the 
shine of the gas. Haggard, dirty, wet to the 
skin, insolent with the insolence of a social and 
moral ruin that can never be built up again, the 
hunted look of a wild animal in his bloodshot 
eyes, and the desperation of a criminal prepared 
for the worst, yet prepared also to fight to the 
last, in his close-pressed mouth—he looked what 
he was, emphatically a dangerous man throwing 
for his last stake. 

“T have come here again, Louisa, you see,” 
he said, abruptly, “in spite of your warning.” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Mrs. Broughton, 
quietly; “and a pretty pleasant night you have 
chosen.” 

“It suits me,” he said, with a little laugh. 

“Does it? I can imagine it,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, in the same quiet, well-behaved 
way. 

“Have you nothing to say to your uncle, 
Laura ?” then said the man, speaking harshly, 
and scowling at Laura. 

“ Nothing in the way of welcome,” burst out 
Laura, not in her usual manner of shy timidity, 
but with a passion—a breaking down of accus- 
tomed restraint—that showed more than any- 
thing else could have done, what a terrible effect 
her late experience was working in her. 

Her mother touched her foot. “Our dear 
pet is not quite well to-night,” she said, in a 
voice that was meant to be warning. “You 
must not be angry with her, Sam.” 

“T have rather too much to think of, just at 
present, to care much for a little girlish imperti- 
nence,” said Sam. But his dark and angry look 
did not quite suit the scornful carelessness of 
his words. “It is only one dig the more!” he 
added. 

“You have no business here at all,” Laura 
went on to say, excitedly. “It is not our house, 
but Gordon’s; not our money, but his. You 
have no right to come about us as you do, follow- 
ing us in the streets, and making mamma give 
you money every week, which then she has to 
tell stories about, and pretend she has spent in 
the house. If it were not for her sake I would 
tell my husband everything at once, and let him 
know the whole truth.” 

“T advise you not,” said Sam, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately; “unless you are tired 
of him, or unless he is weary of his own life; 
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for I swear to you this, as true as there’s a God 
in heaven, I would cut his throat if he dared to 
lay a finger on me.” 

* “And so he would,” said Mrs. Broughton. 
* T know that!” 

“My husband could defend himself,” cried 
Laura, scornfully; but she turned very pale as 
she spoke, and it was evident that her own 
thoughts frightened her, however brave her 
words. 

“Could he!” sneered Sam. “Iam glad you 
think so; but I advise you not to try it on. I 
can be good natured, you see, sometimes, and I 
advise you not; just for your own sake, you 
know.” 

“ And are we never to get rid of this horrible 
life!” exclaimed Laura, clasping her hands be- 
fore her eyes, 

“ All in good time, my dear,” said the man, 
brutally. “Perhaps sooner than you expect.” 
And he looked at Mrs. Broughton, watching 
him out of the badly-cut corners, with eyes that 
were more snake-like than human. “ At all 
events, you are not going to get rid of me just 
yet. Give me something to eat.” 

“Mamma!” appealed Laura. 

She sighed, and shrugged her shoulders. 
** What can I say, my dear? He is hungry,” 
she said. ‘ Perhaps,” she then whispered, 
“if you treat him kindly, and give him what 
he wants, he will go before your husband 
comes back, else 1 would not answer for 
the consequences if they meet. I do not 
command, you know, my dear, I only advise. 
He is very wet and hungry and chilled and 
wretched, poor fellow, and I cannot help 
pitying him. Suppose you tell Annie to bring 
up the tray, and then we will try to get rid of 
him quietly.” 

‘1 will have nothing to do with it at all,” 
said Laura. “I cannot bear the whole thing 
any longer, and I will not help in it one way or 
another.” And she got up from her chair to 
leave the room. Her mother would have pre- 
vented her. 

“Let her be,” said the man. “ Let her go; 
it is best as it is. Poor little wench,” he said, 
in almost a softened voice, when she had flung 
herself out of the room, “it zs hard lines for 
her, say what you like! Now then, Louisa, I 
want you; but first of all give me something 
to eat—and drink.” 

*They’re a-feeding of him now, down in the 
dining-room !” cried Annie, when she came down 
with the order for the supper-tray, tumblers, 
and hot water. “‘My! when master comes to 
know!” 

“ Missis “Il ketch it,” said the cook, philo- 
sophically. The cook had a husband of her own, 
and knew what it was for a wife to catch it 
pretty liberally. 

Warmth and food and brandy, while they 
mended Sam’s dilapidated body, seemed not to 
do much good tohis soul. As he drank deeper, 
and the sense of physical well-being grew 
stronger, he became more stolid and un- 
manageable, unassailable by all Mrs. Brough- 





ton’s arguments, or reasonings, or caresses, and | 
sullenly determined to stay there, where he was, 
let what would be the consequence. Lying | 
back in one of the easy-chairs, which his soiled | 
and dripping clothes had soaked and spoiled 
for ever, his bare feet (he had no stockings) | 
stretched out on the rug, while his muddy boots | 
were drying, soles uppermost, inside the bright 
steel fender, his third tumbler of smoking | 
in his hand--the third and the stiffest of 
the stiff three—the enjoyments to be had from | 
money swallowed up everything else, even | 
caution which he so much needed, and ultimate | 
self-preservation. A kind of deadened stupidity 
came over him, a sleep of the intelligence, 
which made him forget everything but the mere 
sensual pleasure of the moment. Mrs. Brough- 
ton was in despair. She could manage any 
situation requirimg tact, and facile lying, and 
crafty generalship, and quick-fingered moral 
scavengership ; but between a half-drunken ani- 
mal and a high-tempered haughty gentleman :— 
she put her hands up to her head, with the 
feeling that it would he crushed in the collision. 
At last Sam went to sleep, and snored heavily. 
Then the little woman busied herself. She put 
away the remains of the supper, and locked up 
the eaptipdatile ; indifferent to the surly kicks 
and oaths accompanying, she forced the steam- 
ing boots on to the unwashed, naked feet, and 
with her own fair sinewy hands laced the 
muddy strings and fastened them; she took up 
the shabby old dripping cloth cap from the 
table, and skilfully covered over the mark it had 
made on the cover; and when she kad thus, as 
far as she could, cleared off the evidences of the 
ast and prepared for the exigencies of the 
uture, she sat down by the sleeping. man and 
watched him—the odlne firelight dancing in 
her light blue eyes and dyeing them a sickly 
green. 

“To think that I once loved that devil!” 
she thought; and her forehead grew flat, and her 
eyes contracted, and she looked like a snake 
coiled for a spring; “to think that I ruined 
my life for him, and that he has the right to 
claim me before all the world as his wire! Oh, 
that I could strangle him! that I could murder 
him now, and never see his loathed face again !” 
Instinctively she clutched his throat, but the 
man gave a heavy plunge forward and struck 
her face. He was still asleep though, and did 
not open his eyes. 

“No, that won’t do,” she then said to herself : 
and sat still listening to the fierce night, and 
wishing that he might go out into it soon, and 
drop down dead in the next street. 

After a long pause she suddenly started up. 
The clock chimed the quarter—it was past 
eleven, and Gordon might be expected home at 
any moment. She turned off the gas and raked 
out the fire, pouring water on the last embers 
which would still burn and glow; she heaped 
the chairs about the table, and pushed the easy- 
chair, where the man was sleeping, quite into 
the shadow of the curtain, half covering it 
indeed by the curtain. “I know him,” she 
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said; “he will not stir an inch now; I must 
come down and let him out at night.” 

Yet she beat him, and pulled him, and called 
him all manner of bad names, in the last hope 
to waken him up to reason and retreat. But 
Sam snored on, and only swore or struck out 
or growled unintelligibly; so she was forced to 
leave him as he was. Then she walked across 
the room with the heaviest step she could com- 
mand, knocking the chairs as she passed, and 
clattering the fire-irons; and when she got to 
the door, she opened it noisily and shut it again 


'| with a loud slam, walking over the hall in the 


same way, and wishing “Good-night” at the 
door, which she shut also with a fierce bang, 
coming back in her usual light tripping step. 
Then she locked the dining-room door—she 
double-locked it—and dropped the key on the 
mat; and then she called down the kitchen 
stairs; “I have locked up the dining-room, 
Annie, and put out the fire and gas ; the geatle- 
man’s gone, and there’s nothing to do.” 

“Til just look at that brandy-bottle to- 
morrow,” said Annie, “and see why she let him 
out in such a nasty mean way. He warn’t too 
sober, I’ll be bound.” 

“Tt ain’t your business, Annie,” said the cook, 
“and it’s my advice to you to keep out of hot 
water when you can, for it ain’t pleasant to be 
scalded.” 

* He’s gone, Laura dear!” said Mrs. Brough- 
ton airily, tripping into the drawing-room, 
ctation of her husband’s 
return, had come back ; “so now you need not be 
afraid any longer.” 

“Tt is the last day I mean to be afraid,” said 
Laura, a little sullenly. 

Her mother looked at her keenly. “ Very 
well,” she said ; “take your own course, my dear, 
and when you have taken it, think of me and my 
words.” 

And then there was silence again—and only 
the pitiless wind and rain howled and tore 
through the streets. 
| Gordon!” cried Laura, when a knock came 
| to the door; and ran out into the hall to meet 


im. 
“ Wet through, and as hungry as a hunter,” 


said Gordon, shaking himself. “Here, Annie, 
take my things, and get me something to eat at 
once. We have been in this pelting rain ever 
since six o’clock, and I have not had even a 
glass of beer.” (He had been out with his men, 
down to Wimbledon, for practice.) 

“Come into the drawing-room, you poor 
drowned rat,” cried Mrs. Broughton. “See 
what a beautiful fire we have, and how bright it 
all looks,” opening the door, and letting out the 
light and warmth likea flood. ‘ Come and have 
your supper in here for once.” 

“ Against the rules!” said Gordon, shaking 
his head good naturedly—his hand on the dining- 
room door. 

“Oh, but you cannot go in there, indeed,” 
said Mrs. Broughton, quite warmly ; she was so 
anxious, you see, for his comfort. “I turned 
off the gas, and put out the fire myself, and you 





cannot positively have supper there! Come 
into the drawing-room like a rational being, and 
don’t be stupid. Annie!” And she flung her 
head up as a signal. 

. What does the wife say ?” said Gordon, for 
Laura’s sudden bounding to him, so unlike what 
had been of late, had delighted him into a play- 
fulness unusual to him. 

“T think you had better come into the 
drawing-room,” she answered, cold again in a 
moment. “Mamma has not put the thin 
away,” she thought, “and there will only - 
more falsehoods.” 

So he went into the drawing-room with- 
out further ado, but with the edge of his joy 
blunted; and Annie brought him the cold 
beef, which had so strangely diminished that 
even he noticed it; in silence. He asked for 
the brandy. 

“T will for it, Laura love; don’t you 
trouble,” said Mrs. Broughton, cheerily. 

“What a shame! Let me go,” said Gordon, 
making a feint to rise. 

“T dare say, you poor tired thing!” the little 
woman cried, bustling out of the room, laugh- 
ing and dancing her flaxen ringlets merrily. 
“ bes villain! if you are not quiet, I will give 
you up to the police,” she said in a low whisper 
to Sam; wide awake now. 

* All right, mother,” was that gentleman’s 
rejoinder. He had no intention of being any- 
thing but quiet; and to better ensure that, and 
escape detection, he slunk behind the curtain 
and covered himself up in it—fingeriug some- 
thing in his pocket meanwhile. 

Mrs. Broughton filled up the vacuum in the 
decanter as well as she could with a remnant 
left in the bottle, and a dash of cold water as a 
make-weight ; and when she went back to her 
son, she took care to mix the grog herself; and 
so this too passed off, and Gordon made no 
remark, 

Still the same howling wind, and the pitiless 
rain; still the same wild sobs and moans in the 
air, like the souls of the lost come back to the 
scene of their sins and their sorrows ; still the 
same sense of danger hanging round the night, 
and of evil threatening the future. Laura could 
not sleep for those ghastly noises; and even 
Gordon, tired as he was, was feverish and dis- 
turbed, and restless like herself. 

“ What is that!” he cried suddenly, starting 
up and listening. Laura started up and listened 
too. It was a small grating noise, such as 
might be made by a file, and sounded like the 
filing of a bolt. It sounded like the filing of 
the Salt in the dining-room, as well as they 
could judge. Presently it ceased, and then the 
both distinct heard a door open, and a soft 
and stealthy foot creeping up the stairs. 

** Some one is in the house!” cried Gordon, 
dashing on his clothes, and flung open the bed- 
room door:—flung it open face to face with a 
swarthy, shabby, ill-conditioned man, stealing 
across the passage with bare feet, aud holding a 
dark lantern in his hand. 

A muttered oath on the one side, but nothing 
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save the breath drawn hardon the other, and then 
the two men sprang together in a grapple that 
seemed for life or death. A long and silent and 
deadly grapple: Laura’s one wild shriek before 
she fainted lost in the wilder noises of the 
night: a struggle that meant more than the 
mere physical mastery of the moment, that was 
the antagonism of spirits and the fight of fate 
with will; a struggle that might leave the bad 
triumphant over good, and destroy the very life 
of the household for ever. That long, fierce, 
silent struggle !—only the sound of the men’s 
breaths drawn hard and fast, and the slipping of 
their feet on the floor, and the heavy bruising of 
the flesh as blows were struck and met by 
blows again; only the sound of a deadly strife 
breaking the terrible anguish of the night. But 
for once fortune went over to the other side ; 
and after a long and heavy contest, Gordon had 
the man down on the ground and was kneeling 
over him, with his hand on his throat. 

Then came two quick and lightly-stepping feet, 
and Mrs. Broughton, fully dressed, slid round to 
Gordon’s side, and whispered something in his 
ear. Laura never knew the word then whispered 
—never, to the last day of her life. That was a 
secret which her husband bore about with him 
always, unknown and unshared; the splash of 
mud which he kept covered up for ever from both 
wife and children. Whatever it was, it made 
him stagger back as with a sudden faintness— 
his grasp on the man’s throat relaxing, and 
his pressure loosening. Taking advantage of 


which momentary weakness, Sam — away 


from under him, and, rushing down the stairs, 
went out, a detected criminal, bare-headed, 
bleeding, and bare-footed, into the cruel fury of 
the night. 

Two years after, there died in Millbank a pri- 
soner convicted for a burglary in the country, 
under the name of Roderick, but known as No. 
710, who used to talk mysteriously at times, 
when his brain was a little affected, of his 
grand connexions, and especially of his daughter, 
“one of the finest young women in the country, 
and married to a real Highland chieftain ;” 
though nobody gave much heed to his boastings, 
or, indeed, for the matter of that, believed in 
them. But when news of his death—sent by 
a nameless outsider who had facilities—came 
to a certain Mrs. Lascelles, then acting as lady 
housekeeper to a widower of independent means 
in the country, that = shed tears of joy; 
almost the only tears she had ever been known 
to shed; and ever after might have been ob- 
served—had any one known of the circumstance 
and cared to connect events together—to dress 
with even more than her ordinary care and taste ; 
and to be more than ever sweet and gracious to 
her patron, who, indeed, was minded to like her 





well enough, and might have liked her better, 
even to irrevocability, but for the interposition, 
oneday, of a friend of his, a Miss Mary Johnstone, 
who happened to call and see Mrs. Lascelles. 
And after this visit the poor lady’s flaxen ring- 
lets and bright-coloured ribbons, her light-blue 
eyes with the badly-cut corners and the occa- 
sional squint, her trim figure and her marvellous 
preservation of youth and freshness, failed in 
their effect. She was never more than Mrs, 
Lascelles to Colonel Garth, her master; never 
nearer than “ My housekeeper, who answers my 
purpose very well, but who is, I must say it, 
deuced expensive, somehow, though I cannot 
exactly call her extravagant.” 

“You are not afraid of me now, Laura?” 
Gordon said this two years after that me- 
morable winter’s night ; indeed, it was just the 
two years; when they were both sitting by a 
gracious little bed done up as a nautilus-shell, 
in the depths of which a tiny face, flushed with 
warmth and sleep, lay like a rosebud among 
the lace and down. 

“No,” said Laura, and hid her face in his 
arm; but she lifted it up directly after, and 
looked at him tenderly, if bashfully, in the eyes. 
* Never again, Gordon !—never again consent- 
ing to the smallest act of deception towards 
you !—never again more afraid of truth than 
of sin!” 

“No, not if you love meas I love you, my 
wife! Where foes is real there must of ne- 
cessity be trust. What is that word—one of 
the truest of all the true words written there, 
‘Perfect love casteth out fear’? And our 
love, now made perfect,” and he logked at the 
tiny face in the nautilus-shell, “has cast out 
fear and distrust for ever.” 

* For ever! dearest Gordon,” said Laura, and 
put her arms round him, and clung to his breast. 
And an Angel of God wandering through the 
homes of men to bless the loving, blessed them 
both that night with a blessing that never de- 
parted or faded away. 
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